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tion. Some of our readers, perhaps, may be of 
opinion that it were better to leave it wholl 
undisturbed, up to the full limit of ita duration, 
by any serious reference to the work that is in 


term. We have no intention of making 
mistake in regard to the next campaign of 
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that 
demands upon 


their 
is simply 


of the two existing State Churches of the realm. 
To 4 certain extent, the fact may have 
indicated the unpreparedness of electors to 
sanction s0 grave an experiment at the present 
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casable. When Sir Robert 
1841 the country 
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time. Possibly, the voice the constituencies 
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chiefly that of pioneering. Where it successfully 
clears the way, the nation will ultimately follow. 
There is nothing, therefore, impracticable in its 
ing but what can be, in reason- 
achieved by faith, labour, disin- 
. | terestedness, and unwearied persistency. 


time, 


period of its potentiality, so 
that when opinion condenses into fact it may 


THE OLD OATHOLIOS.” 
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are operating to bring 89822 sufficiency 
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It implies the attachment of oonsiderable impor- 
tance to that sort of external unity which most 
Protestants have . bandoned - pn * 
the reason for ing such im ce 

this is that the one body is the repository of 
the authoritative traditions which are 
to explain, or even to complete, the 
of —— No body of men who did 1 
attri an almost superstitious significance 

the unity of the Church would ever dream of 


1 1 „Old Catholics.” For this 
is nothing less than saying We are the old 
universal Church; and all who do not follow 
with us are either new-fangled innovators, or 
at best only the illegitimate offspring of an- 
Modesty ought surely to dictate 

te ourselves from an over- 


which we desire to rescue. In this light nothing 
could be fitter than the names Presbyterian, 
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Roman monster. But how, on their present 
rinciples, they can inspire with life the huge 
bulk thus left headless, we do not see. And 
the 2 that may be wrought by . 
rotting of so huge a corpse prone oer the 
fields of Europe, nok a pleasant 
subject of * want something 
more than a few ble negations t@ do tS 
5 
some tive principles, some glowing 
that can fire the affections of the people. Would 
that they had the courage to take a lesson from 
Martin Luther. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Tun secession of the Marquis of Ripon to the 
Roman Catholic Church has created no less a sen- 
sation in political than in ecclesiastical circles. The 
Marquis of Bate was a greater landholder, but he 
was not a politician, nor had he ever filled any 
political office. The reason why the secession of 
the Marquis of Ripon has so disturbed the minds 


probably, could, for some time to 


supposed to have no patriotic feelings, or, in other 
words, that their consciences are under the control 


agree with the Church Herald. But our spirit 
of revenge has not mounted quite so high as to lead 


us to offer the marquis our 
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It will be some time before the two Houses of 
Convocation meet, but there is already some alarm 
as to what may take place. The Lower House of 
Canterbury is under @ predominant High-Church 
inflnence, and it ssemed likely from its recent 

i that it is prepared, in the revision of the 
Rab to make some concession to the Ritualists. 
It is proposed, as we stated some weeks since, to 
legalise a distinct dress in administering the Com- 
munion, and to legalise the eastern position of the 
celebrant. With regard to both these points an ad- 
dress to the archbishops and bishops is now being 
signed, reciting that the signataries have learned 
with great concern of the above facts, and going on 
to say that— 

This use is avowedly, by many persons, desired aw 
typifying and implying such a sacrifice in the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion, and such a sacrificial 
character in the Christian as we believe are 
not in accordance with the teaching of the Liturgy and 
Articles of the Church of England. We beg leave to 
represent that such doctrines should not be imculcated, 
by symbolical acts and things, in a service which is in- 
tended to form a common ground whereon all Church. 
men may meet in perfect charity.” We should there 


fore deeply deplore any fresh legislation whereby 
authoritative sanction ht be given to such use of 
» oa gare position and of a distioctive Eucharistic 


The address appeared in last Wednesday’s Record, 


with about two hundred signatures, some of them 
of a very influential character. 

In the northern province the Bishop of Carlisle 
has received a similar address from a local parish. 
The bishop takes care, however, in replying, not to 
commit himself. He says that if such proposals 
should be brought before the Convocation of York 
he will ‘‘give them his best consideration, an! 
that he ‘‘ declines to give any further promise or 
expression of opinion.” He does go on, however, 
to say that any change which has really the voice 
of the Church and nation in its favour may, I 
think, be accepted without alarm.” Sach a change, 
therefore, the bishop would accept. And never 
mind whether it indicate false or true doctrine ! 
This makes us almost begin to believe ia what the 
Ritualistic journals say of time-serving bishops.” 

We have quoted that expression more than once 
in this journal. We now quote a stronger one from 
the Church Times of last week on the prospects of 
Lisestablis} ˖ 
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the sacredness of marriage. Any priest, under | life which has made itself manifest. We have, first, | house-building, and maintenance of „is but an 
protection of the law, may now re i the following statement (p. 245-6) of the number of | item in the vast mass of voluntary effort w has been 


And this 1 in the law of 


tate by 


the assent of ‘Lords Spiritual.” 2 The 
Final rt of A has decided that the doctrine of 
the tion of infants in baptism is an open ques- 


tion. That “ ever! does not mean lasting for 
ever, that before the table means at ite end.” 
And are branded as “‘ lawless” if they refuse to 
submit to this court, which has contradicted itself again 
and again, which is destitute of any spiritual authority 
whatever, and which is tainted by prelates whose 
rance of Church law and history is only equalled by 
their avowed partisaoship. N 

One more illustrative extract from the journalism 
of the week, after which our readers will perhaps 
ask why we should take the trouble to do for the 
Church what Charchmen are fast doing for them- 
selves. This time we quote from the Morning Post 
of Monday :— 

The manner in which the Public Worship Act was 
carried, especially in the House of Commons —the claim 
set up by l'arliament to legislate for the Church with- 
out reference to bishops, clergy, or Convocation, or to 
the spirituality in any capacity whaterer— the Erastian 
principles laid down by Sir W. Harcourt, and so cor- 
dially assented to by Mr. Russell Gurney, Mr. Croas, Lord 
Sandon, and eren the Prime Minister, a- the basis of 
legislation in Church matters, bave alienated many, 
both clergy and laity, not only from the Conservative 
1 4 from the established position which 
makes the Church liable to any decision which a Par- 
liamentary majority may adopt. Tius a movement 
for disestablishment comes from a new quarter, and 
the Liberation Society finds itself with a prvspect of 
strange and unlocked -H r allies. In the interval before 
the Public Worship Act comes into operation the 

ies who feel aggrieved by it, and who believe that 
t willsplit up the Church, are taking connsel how they 
shall their future course; and it is no secret that 
a large number of clergy and a still ter number of 
influential laymen are counselling resistance to the very 
last. In their eyes the question of the day is whether 
they shall abandon Church principles for the sake of 
the Establishment, or the Establishment for the sake of 
Church principles. 


Well, we wait for the reply to this question. 


— - — —- — — —— 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW ON THE 
STATE OF THE CHURCH. 


The current number of the Quarterly Review 
contains an elaborate article on the State of the 
Church, in which are several statements and figures 
of considerable interest. After a brief review of 
the melancholy condition of the Establishment at the 
beginning of the present century, admitting that 
the legal system by which it was fenced round 
was a bindrance to her usefulness, the writer 
proceeds to characterise, in pretty plain language, 
the aspect of the Establishment as looked at from the 
secular side :— 

Looking at things from the secular side, the Exta- 
blishment may be described as the constitutional 
vehicle or channel for the religious zeal and energy of 
the Church. Hence it becomes the interest, and t 
fore also the duty, of the State—its duty we mean to 
its own members and constitwents—so to legislate as to 
foster that seal aod energy for the sake of the benefita 
they confer 1 the community. You cannot create 
rel zeal by Acts of Parliament. Yet religious zeal 
will render services to the community of its own mere 
motion, if you will only let it, which cannot buy 
and which temporal bonours will not induce men to 
perform. Heuce it becomes the interest of the State, 
and therefore also its duty to its members, to make 
terms with rel seal, so far as is not inconsistent 
with public , . 

Of course if the State has to make terms” with 
religious zeal, religious zeal must also make terms 
with the State, and it is clearly established by the 
writer that religious zeal, up to a comparatively 
recent date has had the worst of the bargain. 
„The Church, we are told, lay prostrate, help- 
less under the pressure of the laws of her esta- 
blishment, and she was very nearly suffocated 
indeed.” The result was, that the Church was in 
no condition to do her duty to the nation.” 


Dissent began to grow: 
Dissent was at its lowest ebb at the end of the eigh- 


teenth and in the early years of the present — 
dates from the time of which we speak : 


new language for the Quarterly, but then 
the Quarterly is moving. After this we come to 
some statements concerning the result of the new 


churches built: 

We will, therefore, contrast the number of churches 
consecrated in the ten years ending 1820—two years 
after the Act of 1818— ith those of the succeeding 
decades. They stand as under :— 


1811 —1820 . 96] 1841—1850 929 
1821 —1830 . 808} 1851—1860 . 820 
1831 —1840 600 | 1861—1870 1110 

These themselves are striking enough, but the 
following tional memoranda will show that this 
sudden e of our church system was going on in 


Thus 200 churches were consecrated 


his episcopate, 1228-18 
Bishop Blomfield 1828-1886, cousecrated considerably 
more than 200 in his diocese of London. Bishop Lee, of 
Manchester, 1847-1869, consecrated 122. In the diocese 
of Ripoa upwar is of 250 churches have been consecrated 
since 1836 up to the present time. Between 1827 and 
1870, the diocese of Winchester could show 218 new 
churches—forty-three were the gifts of individuals — 
fifty achool-chapels, and 112 rebuilt churches. And in 
the diocese of Lincoln, in the sixteen years between 
1851 and + “af not less * oe Sa were either 
built, rebuilt, or enlongee, a about a million 
sterling. Now, when we in mind that all this was 
accomplished by voluntary contributions, with the single 
exce of the Parliamentary grant of one million at 
the ou what does it show, but that, even if the 
* of 3 extension, by A strictly to the 

paroc stem, were somewhat slow and costly, 
the zeal and liberality of Churchmen were equal to the 
occasion, provided AN channels were opened fur 
their liberality to flow in 


Some more facts relating to the growth of the 
Church since the Enquiry Committee of 1831 are 
thus atated 

Takiug the nuuber of bonefices at 10,700, there were 
4,800 without a habitable parsonage. Wow, there are 
upwards of 11,000 habitable parsonage-houses. Then, 


out of 5,230 assistant curates, no fewer than 4,224 were 
employed by non-resident incumbents. In the neigh- 


bourhood of Norwich three held fifteen 
livings. Thus much as to the circumstances of the 
parochial clergy. 


Then comes a review, favourable, of course, of 
some of the work of the Evclesiastical Commission, 
without which, it is held, the Church Establish- 
ment must have perished through conspicuous in- 
capacity for its work.” We find from this review, 
that up to November 1, 1872, the Ecclesiastical 
Commission had augmented the incomes of 3,650 
benefices as follows: 


£ 8. d. 
(I.) Augmentations and Endowments 
from Church Property in the 
hands of the Commissioners, an 
annual sum of 436,345 7 8 


(2.) Temporary Grants to Curates, 
&e., as above . 0 ; a 20,000 0 0 
456,345 7 8 

(8.) Cash value of Benefactions re- 
ceived by the Eboclesiastical 
Commissioners from private 
sources as new endowments 
1,383,916“. 17s. 9d., producing 
anoually . . y wire : 


Gross results in Annual Increase to 
Purochial Eadowments . , 


57,149 15 2 


513,495 2 10 


Besides private grants of land, tithes, Ko., of which the 
value cannot be stated. 


Next we have some more figures relating to 
Ohurch building which are valuable and worth re- 
publishing: 

Up to the end of 1872 the total number of new 
churches built in the century was 3,204, of churches 
entirely re-built, 925; in all, 4,129, without counting 
restorations and enlargements: ie, very nearly ons- 
third of all the churches in the kingdom have been built 
this century. The restorations and enlargements are 
still more numerous, but we have not exact figures, 
Thus much for the numbers; next as to the co. Of 


were aided by the Church Building Society ; 
it, Supp. 


regarding restorations, Ka,, then the whole 
church-building work, whe her building or resto:iu, 
Ko., will be just double what the suciety has aided, 
Now, the cost of ail the work aijed by the society 
is 9,000,000/. That is, the churvh-bnilding, Ko., of 
the . has cost at least 18,000, 000%, Observe, 
next, that 1,150, or more than u quarter of these 4,129 
new or totally rebuilt churches, have been built in the 
single decaie ending 1872, as against 96 in the treaty 
years ending 1820, which does not look as if the zeal 


were dying out. Then , this takes no account of 
Mission Churches, of which the society has aidod 168, 
without returning the total cost. 


How much private liberality has assisted in this 
may be gathered from the following statements: 


It is less easy to state with anything like co:nplete- 
ness the amount of private liberality which has come 
into play for the nt of all these new livings. 
What has come from the rearrangement and better 
hnsbanding of Church y has been already stated. 
But it may not be amiss to repeac that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners ackn the receipt of no less a 
capital sum tl an 1,653,446/. from private benefactions 
for endowment up to October 31,1873, of whivh not leas 
than 360,000/. was contributed in the last three years. 
In this one form alone, therefore, the facilities for 
church extension are vow eliciting new endowments at 
the rate of 120,000. v-year. And we have already 
stated that the number of parsouges is vow 11,900, 
againet 5,999 forty years ag; so that, to say Lot bing 
of robuilt parsonages, we have a clear addition of 5,100 
new ones, Dnt, after all, the vost of church building, 


going on and is going on increasingly among us. 

After a brief reference to the education question, 
the increase in the number of the clergy is touched 
upon, concerning which the following facts are 
given: — 

In .801 we fiod the number of clergy stand at 10,307. 
We have no means of verifying this estimate. But in 
1841 we n with acourate official returns. In 

we find the number to have been 14,613. 1 

t had grown to 20, an increase of over 6,000, and 

therefore 


— 
out the couetry c thirty years age, We dd if tk 
out country 0 

could be more lun 6,500, for — 

hold two livings without a 


oourse of recent aa 
the number of incum and 
th . exactly 


Total numbers of Gerg xy 


We see, then, two considerable 
a reduction in the numbers of “ 


liamentary retarn from which we quote 
shows the average stipend of the 5,230 assistant 
curates of that day to have been 811 4s. An oxa- 


mination of the advertisements in the Ecclesiastical 


Gatle shows the change during the last forty 
years to have been as follows :— 
E . d. 
Average stipend in 1843 was „ 8 210 
” 1853 ” * 79 0 0 
17 1863 ” * 97 10 0 
72 1873 „ 512 6 8 


g” 
remarkable figures relating to Church restoration 
follow, from which we find that in recent years no 
less a sum than 400,000/. has been voluntarily sub- 
scribed for cathedral restoration alone. The offer- 


tory is next treated, and we are glad to have such 


statements as these 
It bas only been within a few days of ting this 
„ this 


ra 


— 
di 


course of which we are told that there is no states- 
man, be his party polities what they may, who will 
underate the value of established clergy as s moral 
police.” But huw about the distribution of this 
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MR. GORDON’S LIBERATION LECTURES, 


The Nonconformists are much indebted to Lord 
Sandon for his frank avowal. He has the courage 
inions and does not shrink from 

t is at all times better to meet a 
than a secret or insidious foe. We know, 
with whom we have to deal, and can take our 
ingly. It is not his lordship’s fault 
. nee ¢ Coe chee usd govtedla of Tory Ober aan To be fore, 
i stood there with i ory Churchmen. To ’ 
reluctance. It was a very r warned is to be forearmed in their case as in every 
where they wanted to live in unity and | other. d ; 

we Fe good neighbow with one | But what is political Nonconformity, and what 
. are its demerits, that it should be selected for cen- 
sure in the people’s House of Parliament? The 


i 


a —— question is worth considering, we think. Political 
bet alec at onconformity, then, is Nonconformity, not in its 
‘ated at a exclusivel seligions sapest, bub. in tte stlation t 

affairs of State. It concerns itself with the doings 
— of the Legislature, and aims to exert an influence 


— pews (A voice: It is a free country.) They might do it | protect its ights and advance its interests, and 
lecturer to if liked, but he thought it was a misfortune all | thus strives by all lawful means to become not only 
daily ne ion.) He did not think it re- a power in the world, but also a power in 


the feel g of the country. (A voice: the State. Is not all this legitimate, fair, and 


= 
7 


ny declined from e does) This society seemed to him to | right? Is it not at once the ishman’s privi- 
more bargains of that number of rich men, who put down | lege and his duty—his privilege as living under re- 
that the ments even would be fairl which cost them very little, and | presentative institutions, and his daty as 4 citizen 
— 1 Mr. Todd chose to seemed to disagree with them till they * R ? if 
bing pon tat or ny oer platform, when sha | mgt the ew hing they f. de we p e b gad ie Sh 
82 1388 1 [A voice: It would be a bad job whe tuo interests are intimately connected, and 


‘ r if they did.” (Much laughter.)] Last attention to both is necessary to constitute the 
the talented Mr. Gordon briefly returned r. Gordon had favoured us with his pre- | Christian citizen. If the Dissenter feels that cer- 
thanks, and concluded by moving a vote of thanks to | ene he had come in full bri costume, and | tain laws or institutions are unjust towards him 
the chairman for his services, which was warmly | *™* going to disendow the Church, secure her | and the cause with which he stands identified, it is 
seconded by the Kev. Mr. Lawson, and carried possessions, — 2 „ not. This | his gor 4 1 a = and a 
‘ : : : movement, instead o ing a religious one, was a | Man, to agi or their repeal use every 
; unaoimoualy. The proceedings, which were of very — * ene. —— failed means which the law allows to attain that object. 
went a little too far, and still needed the cover Let us take by way of illustration ‘he 
Cocxermouti.—On Monday evening last, Mr. | of his religion and had given them his convictions. | politico religious question of State-Churchism. Is 
; lecturer to the | The lectare seemed to him such a mass of flimsy | not the Dissenter justified in taking an active in- 
Liberation Society, delivered 12 re in the Free- sophistry as he had never heard in his life. terest in that question, and in endeavouring to give 
masons’ Hall, Cockermouth, to a large audience on | (Langhter.) It was all, in one word, rubbish | effect to the views he holds upon it? He conscien- 
the disestablishment and disendowment of the | ®!together. (Renewed laughter.) As one speci- ! tiously believes the union of Church and State to 
ish State Church. Mr. William Irwin pre- men he referred to the definition of a Church being | be injurious to both, and an injustice to other reli- 
sided and introduced the lecturer. Mr. Gordon, | ® comgregation of faithful men. The word“ faith. gious denomination ; and he labours by every con- 
who was cheered on rising, said the phrase disesta- ful“ was simply a translation of the old Greek oi stitutional means to bring about the freedom of 
blishment and disendowment was familiar to most Histo, the baptized, as opposed to the cate- religion from State patronage and control.” This 
ishmen at the present time, and yet it was a chumens who were seeking baptism. They did | constitutes the head and front of bis offending.” 
that needed reiterated explanation. He not now use the precise langu ' of books of devo- | Now he may be mistaken in his view—we quite 
to give a definition of the general tion, and as common-sense Englishmen they would | admit chat 8 
disestablishment and disendowment. We dee that. That Was one specimen, and all the rest | tion! Is it not a Christian and a patriotic duty on 
were all at this moment members of the Establish. seemed like it. He thanked them for the — his part to advance what he conceives to be the 
ment, which was ecclesiastical action by the State, humour with which they had heard him. } OF igi 
and which, he contended, had better cease. It was (Laughter and cries of “Go on.“) The Church | from being justly exposed to rebuke on account of 
not within the authority of the State to exercise | Of England had survived a great deal, and he the political character of his Nonconformity, he 
ecclesiastical functions. Visestablishment did not — it would survive Mr. Gordon. (Cheers | thereby approaches nearer to a lofty ideal of daty 
mean destruction, certainly. Disestablishment and ter.) Mr. Gordon briefly replied to the | and of citizenship. He aims to discharge his obli- 
' canon, W a Mr. Barber rose and expressed his | gations in two most important relations—as a 
—— of the Church and of Dissenters. Mr. | member of his Church and as a citizen of the 
rdon 8 The Rev. J. Christie moved | State. 
j. | and the v. J. R. Bailey seconied a vote of This was one distinguishing merit of Dr. Priestley. 
! thanks to Mr. Gordon, who, in reply said that 
ifthe Church Defence Association took any steps 
_ whatever he should “infest” this city onve more. 
(Loud cheers.) 
. SILLOTH on THe Softwar. Next e Mr. 
Gordon 2 — > 2 Assembly Room this 
place, 9 ou evening was very stormy, 
the hall was well filled wiht very e 
audience. Mr. George T. Carr ably presided, and 
Mr. Gordon, whose lecture was on “ Di - 
ment and Disendowment,” was heard 


le t tyranny and oppression. 
a blow struck at a corrupt Church and a 


corrupt —a blow struck in behalf of popular 
for wile right, ore he regarded it with favour. 
ian ef theire should of Wo eaind ahd beast, bio acdent diebe 6. Os 
and was he advancement of his race, which made him a politi- 
of Mr. Irwin cian as 2 
hear,” and laughter.) ivity 
on and mot tall tensely he inspired 1 4 all 
2 — away. ening. Mr. * passions, ‘‘ the enthusiasm of 
What left 
bat if there —4 J. W. ne De : in 
should be had tal 
make. (More laughter.) The 
4 
es toting ee, F.. 
‘ H 
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ta the ‘body 
was disestablished 


THit 
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POLITICAL NONCONFORMITY. 
(From the /nquirer, Sept. 12.) 
the late session of Parliament politi 
was censured in the House of Com- 


25 


(Hear, hear. N 
tect iteelf mons. Lord when introdu 
faith of his tunate Endowed Schools Bill, which 
tism. Another had entrusted to his hands, poi 
remarks 
class of 
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th it themselves nobly in a struggle and a | domestic life. Mary the First of England was in | or restrained her from doing great work, but rather on 
— 6 Ons patriotic and religivas ! a private among the most amiable of her sex; a kind | the other hand she bas felt that her position has been 
visitor in the of tes’ poor, gentle nad tender one which has obliged her to carry on the task that 
to the sick and of pure and blameless has been committed to her, and it is one that has given 


’ : her great advan for carrying it on. (A 
A CLERGYMAN ON RELIGIOUS EQUALITY. | life. Yet she ordered, or at least sanctioned, the I'bellove elf that oer — on. (Applause. ) 


a > * h 

The Lancaster Gazette contains the rt of a | murder of hundreds of victims to her theological f theoretical point of view or from ical 1 
sermon delivered on Aug. 24 at the parisk church hatred—and as this spirit Bory confined to one point of view We than yeu. well vatioted with prac’ 

of that city 1 Rev. G. W. Brameld, M. A., that kind old George IIT. | tions which exist between the Church and State, and 

yicar of East Markham, Notts. Mr. Brameld re- be brought to give his 


ferred to the fact that he was preaching on the consent to an act ai Roman Catholics the 
eve of St. Bartholomew’s Day,” and e in the | simplest rights of ci p, and that such con- yet assigned 
on the two persecutions attached | cessions so aroused the anger of another fanatic that | q there has been any attempt made to dis- 


lowi 
. er day. He said: he raised a mob which set fire to London. And | turb rr (Applause) I and trust we are pre- 


1. It was on the eve of St. Bartholomew's Day, Wen BOW is there nothing of this evil spirit re- applause)—and 1 ren 

an August evening towards the close of the 16th „ Are there not people, God. ſearing © | must maintain it is not merely by 

century, that an awful crime, generally believed to | too, W would fain call down upon u Y | those who ure prepared to su 

have been long contemplated and deliberately and | Samaritans such fire—not the less ay per- by opposing those who are prepared 
most it enteatourteg 


calmly planned, was consum nated, to the eternal | haps, becanse not material—which they fi must also by 

— 4 1. and r 3 * 1 — — yh the two. (Applause.) 

i e di e coun in whic 0 

re act was done. On this night the whole forceof the | .1» crarRORD NORTHCOTE ON CHURCH | tee inetitutions of any kind, eopeciallp between gee 
Catholic party in France was hurled aguinst the DEFENCE. such institutions aa the Church and State, there sball 


Haguenots, and the streets of Paris ran with Pro- 
testant blood. The wretched King Charles IX, The Church Defence Institution has just oon- | She, tno'ssreed to the connection te Gaguſtz any 
and his infamous mother, Catherine de Medici, | cluded à series of four meetings in Devonshire, | friction that may arise and endeavour to 

standing at a window in the Louvre, incited the | which have, we are informed, been but indifferently | dissension between the two. (Hear, hear.) Our duty 


— — 


murderers to their deeds of blood, calling loudly on | attended. At a at Exeter, on Tuesday | is as far as ble to diminish and to take away those 
them to kill, and before sunrise many thousand | evening, Sir Stafford Northcote, who was in the causes of And remember that there must be 
victims had been slain, without regard to age, sex, | chair, spoke as follows :— & feeling of give and take to a certain extent, 


that 
or condition, and among them were many of the| We are met here this evening for the purpose princi. | “ere mast be a feelin of not endesvouring to press 
bravest, fairest, and noblest of the land of France. | pally of hearing u lecture tl proceckty Wed eee 

2. It was on St. Bartholomew's Day, 1662, the | vered to us by we Ar 204 4 8 —4 1 liberty in 
second year of Charles IL, that the Act for en- eg t tine of actlon : and on the other hand there 
forcing 8 the Church of England came must pot be too much resfiness to try to push the 
into operation. ring the troubled times of the liberty which the Church allows to the extrome of 
rebellion and the reign of the great Cromwell, many | dome for laying down the arms which we have of late | __ far can I go without beyond t 

, Bree 7 years taken up. There are many persous who say that | e N ee 

of the benefices in Englar1 had been occu by | alle it is a work of rerogation, and that it is a | ° that which is allowed.“) (Hear, hear.) I 
men whose views in matters of discipline, an — of folly and — — thot we shoul consider it | %™etimes there is too much tendency in 
some degree of doctrine, differed from the principles necessary to up sch an ſustitutlon as this, that directions—that there is too much toudene the 
of the Book of Common Prayer, and their s7m the Church and the relations of Church and State are hand on the part of excollent aud mea to 
thies were rather with the Presbyterian or Indle- | so firmly established, that the miod of the country is 80 — far the 1 e wae 

ndent than with Episcopalian forms of worship. | clearly made up for their maintenance, that it is mere os ere 7 pa sgh hae whe are 2 — 

t most of them were men of holy and devoted | idleness to be h — — agg e prove in the one 
lives—men who walked with God. They were not and making great speeches in defence of that which 8 he or the othet. ene 
free from the faults of their age, and those who | ¢verybody is prepare: to —＋ wee | am * —— earnestly trust that the connection between the Nec 
complained—not without some reason—of perseca- | *UF® that that 4 —4 4 sor endl = ont and State may be maiutained, and maintained upon 
tion in their own persons, had exhibited in their | for AN sleep, thinki 7 wb ave te partes | tinciples of harmony, maintained upon those 
day of supremacy but too many evidences of an in- cn f believe it ia stilt necessary for us to be on Apen which family union only can be mal 
tolerant spirit. We are told by Evelyn, that in a case 4 is by not endeavouring to magnify every little diffur- 


ie 
in which he himself was a communicant, a band of 4 —— A Oe) ence, but rather to smooth it over and prevent it, and 


soldiers dis by force a congregation of mem- 2 pressing forward in a spirit of courage and 1 on all occasions the great law of charity. 


bers of the Eyisco Church who were in the act | of u but at the 
fla 1 


of receiving the Holy Sacrament. Aud . 1 
cannot look bak up-m the St. Bartholomew ot | ready to come foreard aad take any position which may THE EARL OF HARROWBY ON 


ta 
1662 without sorrow—and when we consider that doe Properly assigned to me ia the »ffairs uf Tr institu- VESTMENTS., 
the disgraceful Cunventicle Act followed closely | ., (Applause. — 1 2. The Earl of Harrowby, who ws a member of the 
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if 
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; a ticularly i y duty to night : 
upon it—without shame too. It was a sad neces- * chair 7 — late Royal Commission on Ritual, writes to one of 
sity which severe from the existing Church of 7 — in tbe | 1 — 1 fear my the — of the diocese of Lichfield as to vest- 
to the institution. Now, of | ments and the position of the celebrant. The 


England, among others whose name will be held in thin of @ party character 
eternal remembrance, the author of the Saint's all things, | deprecate gi anything like a pry che bishop, it is anxious to obtain a conarneua 
Everlasting Rest.’ And we cannot but ask ourselves: | racter to an institution is esta or de. | of his rural deans in favour of a motion he intends 
Was it a necessity? Was there, indeed, no way | fence of the connection between Church and State. I to submit to the Upper House of Convocation, ard 
* n ar might — — avoided? 4 to 
er a little more kindness and charity on the ' 

part of the dominant Church—a little Ice of self. 2 be associated with what any e ate, Hare, | attempts to assimilate the services of the Nation al 
saved to the National Commenion, if wos the whats, | bet.) And. 1 lest qrlte sure thet. E it forgotton, shat before she highest 
sav e Nation mmunion, i whole, > ive says: * ore 

at least a large number of the minority. They had | o¢ Church” — 3 LN — tribunal bad spoken, an! before it could be known 
probably little objection to an Establishment as persons who would not rank themsolves among the bow an ambiguous rubric would be in 
such ; they had themselves held preferment in 6 | party so of the Air are a the letter of the law, the Royal Comm 

a 
re 


Church under the supervision of the State ; their to this institution, and I t nothin 
difficulties arose from matters which one would fatal than to alienate or in any way 


+ 
es 
F 
g 
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think might have admitted of partial concessions, | those sharing our views on this subject, but og | turies in this matter of vestments should not be 
Several matters in their programme, are, I believe, from us on questions, by giving anything es? disturbed? Is it not a fact that there is this 
not considered of vital — tg isle vege Prien unbroken usage? Can it be sail—as affirmed in 
sentatives at the present day. But this happier Sleced tn u but 1 desire most | the resolution Lo be submitted to the Upper 
result was not to be. They followed the dictates of | 25 for the insti- vocation—that there is ‘a num 


their conscience. They went out from us; they 


left our churches ; they forsook their t par- | (Applause. 

E departed, scarce knowing your ce bere this large msjority 
whit they went-in many cases, to a sore Probebiy the are convinced 
poverty, such was the cruel measure dealt ont to | that the un fraught with 
them by the Government—and now there is scarce | blessiogs 

a town in England upon which St. Bartholomew that alliance. 

has not left his mark in ite N chapel.” 


After some further historical references, Mr. 
Brameld went on to say:—‘‘The lesson which the 
two great events of St. Bartholomew's Day teach to | thereby 


RE 
28372 


us in these later times, is at once a and a | practice of any 
very important one. It is the utter ty of all e ir 


attempts to secure national happiness or promote 


the cause of true religion by the y 0 22 
cution for opinion’s — Persecu and intole- — | — 
rance, even where ew | seem to effect their purpose are a Christian 
for the time, invariably end in the confusion and feel it to bea 
loss of those who employ such agents. institution 


„One of the strangest facts, surely, in the bis- 
tory of human ideas, is the existence of a belief in 
—— as Sg . in people bi es 
only themselves, but who are, Christians. 
at the text. Certain Samaritan villagers, acting in more men San 1 8 
the narrow spirit of their sect, dechned to receive from the f 41 PP ore 
our Blessed Lord as their guest, because His face Convocation in favour 
was as though He would go to Jerusalem, the city of 
their mingled hatred and envy. The disciples were 
for calling down fire from heaven upon them. The 
very men who had listened to the Sermon on the 
Mount were for slaughtering these poor, ignorant 
rustics, because they did not accept Christ. And 
who, of all other men, was one of them? John! 
The disciple of love: the one who afterwards wrote 
that God is love, and that without love there can 
be no religion. Yet he seems to have expected con- 
mendation from his Master, and was doubtless 
greatly surprised on receiving His rebuke. Isabella 
the Catholic, who introd or revived the Inqui- 
sition in Spain, M- ray doubt a woman of the 
most ardent piety, a model in all relations of 
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of the Church’ is not to be looked for by giving 
the sanction of the rural deaneries of our diocese 
to the propositions now awaiting the discussion of 
the Upper House of Convocation.’ ” 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY AND THE 
SCHOOL BOARDS. 


We ask the special attention of members of 
school boards to a letter by Mr. Edward B. Tylor, 
addressed to the ratepayers of Wellington, Somer- 
setshire, n account of the pro- 
ceedings of schoo It relates to the impor- 
tant question of the transfer of National schools, 
and p in a very strong light the unjust demands 


of the National Society and the reasons why school 
boards should resist them. 

In Wellington there was a defici of school 
accommodation when the board were „ and 


there was, among other existing schools, a National 
school, in which for some time past undenomina- 
tional reli instruction had been given after the 
of British and Foreign Schools Society. 
therefore, as Mr. Tylor says, was a parish in 
which the course for the board to take seemed very 
simple and where ‘‘ a school board would be able to 
take over National schools on the terms hitherto 
usual in such transfers, with satisfaction to every- 
body concerned.” These ———— were, how- 
ever, deceptive. The school managers found it 
difficalt to obtaiti eubscriptions to carry on the 
schools, and the question of transfer arose; bat 
here the managers of the National school, who had 
hitherto conducted their religious instraction on 
the same rules as those adopted by the school 
board, allowed the National Society to step in and 
dictate the terms which should be demanded of the 
school board as a condition of transfer. The condi- 
tions were those with which the public have been 
It was proposed to hand 
ugs to the board every morning 
at a quarter before ten o'clock, the school managers 
retaining the use of the rooms up to that hour for 
the purposes of religious instruction. We are glad 
to say that the board refused to entertain t 
and they passed a resolution not to maintain 
in any building unless it shall be under 
their control from 8 45 a.m. till 5 p.m. on week- 
days. They are perfectly willing that the use of 
the rooms shall be retained by the managers for 
Sunday-school purposes ; but if the building is not 
transferred to them in accoriancs with their own 
rule for the full school hours on week-days, they 
will proceed to the purchase of sites and the 
building of board schools. 
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Church of England teaching, and not roly upon the 
powers of the school 12 supply it with pupils 
and upon the ratepayer to support buildings in which 
2 4 ita instruction. — The School Board 
C. — — 


CHURCH AND STATE ON THE 
CONTINENT. 

The Continental Herald of Saturday says :—‘‘The 
Roman Catholic curés of Geneva, who have just 
been dismissed by the Conseil d'Etat on account of 
their neglect to take the oath prescribed by the 
lawa on the Catholic worship recently — have 
drawn up a manifesto to their parishioners. It 
says that a new oath, condemned as unlawfal and 
sacrilegious by the Pope, was proffered them, but 
they could not take it without betraying their 
consciences as Christians and priests, without doing 
an act of apostasy and dishonorr. Speaking of the 
fatare, it says that each priest will always remain 
in the midst of his flock, and will confront all 

in order to continue among them, bap- 
tizing the children, blessing the marriages, and 
visiting the sick. With regard to the successors 
named by the State, the Roman Catholics are for- 
bidden to accept any religious miuistrations from 
them or receive any sacraments from their hands. 
They cannot, it says, without committing a mortal 
sin and exposing themselves to canonical punish- 
ment, take any in the election of a priest 
without jurisdiction and without powers. In the 
meantime the Conseil d'Etat has called on the 
Superior Catholic Council to take measures to fill 
up the vacancies, and the question was discussed at 
the last meeting. It was stated that the question 
of details was being discussed with the Cmseil 
d' Etat, aud eventually the reply to its letter referred 
to above was alopted.” 

The Central Committee of the Liberal Catholics 
of Switzerland has convoked a rare | of delegates 
for the 2ist inst. at Olten, to establish definitively 
the constitation of the Christian Catholic Church 
in Switzerland. 

During last year 935 persons at Berlin left the 
Evangelical Church. Twelve of them became 
Catholics, 8 tists, 10 Free C mgregationalists, 
12 Jews, 13 Old Latberans, and 881 joined no re- 
ligious body. 811 left the Evangelical Church for 
the purpose of contracting civil marriages. Ia the 
same year 43 Jews, 225 Catholics, 1 Old Lutheran, 
and 68 persons from other religious communities 
went over to the Evangelical Church. 

It appears that the Bonn Conference, the object 
of which is to bring about sacramental unity 
between Old Catholics, Evangelicals, Greeks, and 
Anglicans, will be conducted with closed doors. 


THE OLD CATHOLIC CONGRESS AT 
FREIBURG. 
t the second public meeting of the congress, on 


8, mare than 3,000 persons were t. 
Strent, of Munich, replied to the 


> 


Sept. 


that the Old Catholics introduce too few 
— and pointed out the reforms already made 
8 8 —.— 
cular language at Di service. he repro 
the Ultramontanista that the Oli Catholics are 
enemies of the Church is, he said, unfounded. 


al 
. 


are such who abuse hypocritically the 

one must obey God more than men, 
undermine the authority of the State. 
Reiokens made the following declaration :— 
* You know that I am legally recognised bishop in 
Baden, and it is therefore the duty of all the autho- 
of the country to have due forme. I., 
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las pastoral (be calle it so un- 
is no bishop) of the 19th of March, 
the Catholics and me from the 
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highest rank and culture, excommunicated for the 
support he has given to the parish priests in the 
diocese of Mantua, who have been guilty of the 
— — 5 hn — election to their cures by 

eir pari is presence gives the assurance 
that a movement has — in Italy, of which 
the result must ultimately change the existing 
religious aspect of the country. I have no doubt 
that the marquis is perfectly right in saying that 
the character of this movement will be very 
different from that in Germany, because the state 
of affairs in the two countries is very different. 
Here there is a widespread belief in the 
truth of Christianity, combined with a determine 
opposition to the innovations and absolutism of 
Rome. In Italy. as Gonzaga justly observed, there 
is 80 little religious belief left among the people 
that there appears to be no alternative between 
superstition and unelief. The educated classes, 
who have ceased to hold with the superstitions 
current among the countrymen, tolerate them from 
fear of the results of banding their country over to 
unbelief. ey content themselves, therefore, with 
looking at religious questions chiefly from their 

litical side. ey do not take the name of Old 
Catholics, but they hold to the existence of a 
Liberal Catholicism, and they are one with 
Germany in her contest against clerical despotism. 
This explanation of the position of Liberal Catholics 
in Italy greatly moved the German leaders. Von 
Schulte at once warmly thanked the marquis, in 
the name of Germany, and Bishop Reinkens took 
more than one + er of expressing his deep 
sympathy with Italy. Regarding the delegates’ 
meetings from their international religious aspect, 
I believe that Monday’s sitting, in the course of 
which the Marquis Gonzaga spoke, will long be 
remembered as one of the most interesting gather- 
ings held at Freiburg.” 
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The Tablet states that Lord Ripon was received 
into the Roman Catholic Church on Monday week 
at the Oratory. 

The Contemporary Review for October will con- 
tain an important article by Mr. Gladstone on 
Ritualists and Ritualism. 

Gorgeons services were on Tues lay held in all 
the Ritualistic churches in London in commemora- 
tion of the nativity of the blessed Virgia Mary.” 

The Rev. Dr. Cook, Chief Cierk of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Sentland, died at his 
residence at Haddington on Friday. He had been 
unwell for several months. 

The union of the English Presbyterian Church 
and the United Presbyterian Church in Enyland 
was the subject of discussion at the monthly meet- 
ing of the Lancashire United Presbyterian Presb . 
tery, held in Manchester on Monday, under the 

idency of the Rev. Dr. Simpson, of Derby. 

Rev. Mr. Graham introduced the question, by 
a motion in which he proposed to urge the U.P. 
Synod, at the meeting to be held in Manchester in 
October, to use all constitational means to effect a 
union as early as may be practicable. Dr. 
M‘Kerrow su the motion, and deprecated 
the idea of Presbyterians working for separate 
denominational interests. Mr. Grahams moti n 
was carried by thirteen acaiust nine votes, but it is 
understood all the members of presbytery are 
in favovr of union. 

Dr. ComMING ox THE PonTieNy PILGRIMAGE. 
—In the Scottish National Church, on Friday 
evening, a sermon on the recent pilgrimage to the 
shrive of St. Edmund at Pontigny was preached by 
Dr. Camming, who said he believel the whole tone 
and tendency of such demonstrations was to rouse 
the passions of the mess. Everyone, siys the 
preacher, seemed to anticipate what stadents of 
prophecy had long been speaking of —a great war 
and a tremendous conflict, the issue of which would 
be the purification of the world as by fire, God 
taking care that His own should not suffer. 

Monz SECESSIONS FROM THE CHURCH OF Exu- 


of Catholicism by the Earl of Ripon, or whether 
uence of the strenuous 
igh-Charchmen in the 
fact that ten were 
oman Catholic Church during 


tlemansaid :— These views [ have 
t are the views with which | came 
„ and which I ask you to 
ints, such as the dis- 
ish Church—come it must 
I amin favour 


and religious liberty, freedom of worship, I shou’ 
not like such a National Charch as we have now 
foisted upon us. (Cheersa.) It must be one that 
the nation should look upon with confidence and 
trust. (Applause.) 

NONCONFORMISTS AND THE Maoistracy.—Mr. 
Arthur Arnold writes to the daily papers—‘* Shortly 
after my defeat at Huntingdon you published last 
Jauuary a letter from Mr. G in reply to 
one from me, in which I called his attention to the 
exclusion of Nonoonformists from the county magis- 
tracy, and stated that ‘the father of the present 
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son, a Nonconformist position and ability, has been 
d over in favour of young men.’ Mr. Glad- 
stone’s expression of opinion that ‘the case of the 
Nonconformists in Huntingdonshire would seem to 
be one giving much ground for complaint as to the 
exercise of the powers of the Lord-Lieutenancy,’ 
would seem to have led Lord Sandwich to acknow- 
ledge the error of his ways. It is now reported 
that the name of the Mayor of Huntingdon (Mr. 
Bateman Brown) has beenadded to the commission 
of the peace for the county of Huntingdon.” 
Re.icion my ENGLAND. — M. John Lemoinne, 
writing in the Débats on Lord Ripon's change of 
religion, says-—‘‘ We, for our part, have no cum- 
ment to make on the conduct of Lord Ripon, as it 
was doubtless determined by reasons of conscience, 
with which no one has a right to interfere. But in 
all the recriminations of which that conversion is 
the object, where is the share of that freedom of 
conscience, that liberty on which the English are so 
fond of pluming themselves? The truth is that 
the English religion is a purely national one ; it is 
a local and territorial creed, and when a man 
abandons the Church of the State, he is accused of 
betraying the country itself. We have read some- 
where that it is not Christianity that is the religion 
of the Englishman, it is England; not the gospel, 
but the N. Charta. For him the mystery of 
the Most Holy Trinity is nothing more than equili- 
brium of King, Lords, and Commons. He is reli- 
ious through patriotism ; he res all national 
institutions, and the Established Church is one of 
them, like the jury, habeas corpus, horse-racing, 
or portrait painting. Thus, by the single fact, 
that he becomes Catholic, Lord Ripon ceases to be 
English in the eyes of true Englishmen ; that is to 
say, that there is no human conscience, but only 
English ones. Our neighbours are not quite sure 
that their God is the same as the one of other 
nations. They give to the Deity a country; if 
they could, they would give him a uniform, the 
red coat, the colour of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment. The new convert is bitterly reproached 
for passing under the yoke of the Jesuits 
For us, his conversion has a perfectly natural ex- 
1 ; he was grand master of a secret society; 
e only transfers himself to another. He had for 
device a triangle with certain cahalistic figures ; he 
will now have for his sign A. M. D. G. The Free- 
masons have, it is said, a discipline, a formulary, a 
catechism, words of command. ell, we have a 
Cardinal Archbishop who says, ‘My clergy is @ 
regiment ; I command, and it marches.’ The 
society of Freemasons may perhaps be much vexed 
to see a person of consideration, with a high position 
and an income of 1,500,000 fr. a year, passing into 
the Society of Jesus ; but there is no reason why a 
man should cease to be an Euglishman because he 
is no longer an Anglican.” 
Ax Anti-Rirvaist DecLaration.—An address 
is in course of signature to the archbishops and 


bishop; in opposition to that already large! signed 
whic 12 45 the sanction of a istinotive ress 
for use by the clergy when engaged in the adminis- 
tration of the Holy Communion. The new address 
regards a eucharistic vestment as typifying and 
implying a sacrifice in the Holy Communion and a 
sacriticial character in the Christian Priesthood, 
such as the memorialists believe are not ia accord- 
ance with the Liturgy and Articles of the Church 
of England, and therefore they deprecate any fresh 
legislation whereby authoritative sanction might be 
given to the eastward position or to a distinct 
eucharistic dress. Among those who have al- 
ready signed it are—Dr. Trower, Sub-Dean of 
Exeter and ex-Bishop of Gibraltar: Dr. Anderson, 
Chancellor of St. Paul’s, vicar of Clifton, and ex- 
Bishop of Rupert’s Land; Dr Beckles, vicar of St. 
Peters, Bethnal-green, and ex-Bishop of Sierra 
— : — poeple, —— of ae * 
irkenhead, ex- Bishop of Victoria, Hong Kong ; 
the Deans of Chester (Howson), Winchester 
(Bramston), Ely (Merivale), Canterbury (Payne 
Smith), Ripon . — Bristol (Elliot), Glou- 
cester (Law), Carlisle (Close), and Worceser ( Yorke); 
Lord Dynevor, vicar of Fairford ; Canon Hawkins, 
Provost of Oriel ; Dr. Cartmell, Master of Christ a, 
Cambridge ; Canon Evans, Master of Pembroke, 
Oxford; Dr. Phillips, President of Queen’s, 
Cambridge; Canon Robinson, Master of St. 
Catharine’s, Cambridge; Archdeacons Sinclair 
(Middlesex), Jennings (Westminster), Jacob (Win- 
chester), Davys (Northampton), Phillpotts (Cora- 
wall), Browne (Bath), Hony (Salisbury), Hone 
(Worcester), Garbett (Chichester); Professor 
Swainson; Canons Carus, Clayton, Tristram, 
Girdlestone, Stone, Perowne, — Thomas; Pro- 
fessor Birks, of Cambridge; Professor Cheetham, 
of King’s College, London ; oy ng! J Auriol, 
Vicar of St Dunstan’s, Fleet-street ; Mr. Moorhouse, 
Vicar of Paddington; Mr. D. Wilton, Vicar of 
; Mr. Bardsley, Vicar of Spitalfields ; Mr. 
Titcomb, Vicar of St. ', South Lambeth ; 
Sir Emilius Hayley, Vicar of St. John’s, Paddi 
Dr. Farrar. Master of Marlborough; Mr. 
Rector oi Cheltenham; Mr. Freemantle, Rector 
of CLydon; Prebendary Elliott, of St. Mark's, 
Brighton; Mr Knight, Chaplain to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury; Dr. Bertie, Vicar of Great Ilford; 
Dr. Clarke, Vicar of Christ Church, Southport, and 
proctor in Convocation; and a large number of 
country clergy 
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THE CHRISTIAN CONVENTION AT DERBY. 


On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of last 
week a series of meetings was held at Derby for 
the promotion of a spirit of earnest Christian 
devotedness. The — were convened by a 
number of ional ministers in Derby, 
Nottingham, Leicester, and Liacolo, but were open 
to all evangelical denominations and were attended 
by members and ministers of every communion 
coming under that broad gy ve The first of 
the meetings was held on Monday evening, in 
Victoria-street Church. The spacious floor was 
crowded, and the aisles partly occupied with seats, 
whilst there was a large congregation in the gal- 
leries. The a> Victoria-street, Mr. Crosbie, 

ided at the first aor of the meeting, which was 
devotional. Dr. Falding, of Rotherham College, 
delivered a very earnest, “ap 80 and impres- 
sive address, and prayer was offered by the Rev. 
G. Mabbs and Mr. G. Wilkins. Mr. W. Crosbie 
afterwards stated that the Rev. S. D. C. Douglas, 
Vicar of All Saints, Derby, who had been present, 
had requested him to state that he had been very 
anxious to remain with them while the Lord's 
Supper was celebrated, but he had been compelled 
to leave to take the chair at another meeting. This 
part of the meeting closed at eight, but nearly the 
whole of the large congregation remained to par- 
take of the Lord's Supper, at which Mr. R. W. 
Dale, M. A., of B ham, presided. After 
singing and prayer, Mr. Dale delivered a most 
impressive address. 


o Tuesday there was a devotional service 
at London-road , at half-past six o'clock, the 
Rev. R. Dawson, B. A., of — 2 residing. 
There a prayer- at the Mid Railway 


works at a later hour, open-air meetings were 
held in the afternoon and evening. 
There was a conference at the London-road Chapel, 


at half- ten o'clock, when Mr. T. ot 
Derby, Prasded. Between two and three bed bel 


rsons were t, including man 
— members of other — Tee meeting 
was opened with singing and prayer, after whi 
the Chairman delivered a brief address. Mr. W. 
Crosbie, pastor of Victoria-street Charch, then 
read an able paper upon Christian Life.” He 
said that during the whole of that day their 
thoughts, prayers, and conversation would be 
occupied with the im t subject of Christian 
life ; the following day would be devoted to the 
consideration of ian work. Christian life 
first, Christian work second. That was the proper 
and logical order, for the work was the outcome 
and expression of the life, and the work was ever 
in the measure of the life. There were various 
kinds of life, not one life modified 
of evolution, and by an ascend 
but various kinds of life. 
life was the highest kind of life. 


It was the 
essential life of the Divine Christ. Man's great 
distinction consisted in his being capable o 


re- 
ceiving and living that life. y his 21 * 
nature he was allied to the brute creation. Hy his 
intellectual natare also he was allied to the brute 
creation, for there were the rudiments of intellect 
in the brute creation. But man had what the 
brute creation had not, he had a spiritual nature. 


He was the Son of God. He bore the image of 


and of entering into 
spiritual relations with Him. —. . — 


. in the essential life of the Divine 

Shrist. had a very low and inadequate 

ersion orgiveness 

was infivitely 

of Christ, 

Christ, an 

as no real con- 

was not that 

life of which the relation was ever 

the channel. They deceived themselves who spoke 
of salvation as a mere cancelling of debts: as 
mere justification. It was union with and life 


merits and righteousness 


Jesus, but they did not 
know Him, haviog 


no couscious fellowship with 
The 


the good olive-tree, and yet 
scarcely lived. They were not there in the spirit 
of fault-finding, nor to mi t or e 


he said holiness of character was their 

necessity. Their usefalness and their fitness for 
their work was in the measure of their holiness, 
and all tho questions that troubled the Church 
would right themselves if there was a r 
degree of holiness, if there was more of the life 
of Christ in His people. The questions of Christian 
union and doctrine, church finance, and the 
evangelisation of the world, were all bound up 
with the churches’ increased holiness and life. Let 
the church be filled with Christ, and she would 
enter upon a new and grander missionary era, and 
she would go forth and preach everywhere, the 
Lord working with her and confirming the words 
with signs following.” were multi- 


plying of the near approach of a new and glorious 
manifestation of Christ in His church. There was 


covery and emer of new bonds of Christian 


union intersecting the lives of ecclesiastical 

tions. That convention was one of the 

of the Lord's coming. It was of the and one 
of the fruits of a yer Union that had alread 
brought much blessing to both ministers an 
churches. 

The Rev. T. G. Horton, of Wolverham spoke 
— the Evangelical Alliance 
Oxford, which he designated 
gatherings, and said he was 


ongregationaliste as a body 
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ministers, but since God had visited 
had been great union amongst them. 
at a prayer-mee 
and had seen the vicar in the 
minister conducting it, and the vicar called upon to 


P'The Rev. T. G. Horton delivered an earnest and 
impressive address, ailuding to the three rests 
which were spoken of in Sc 
Calvert, of Sheffield, said the 
conveners of the meetings of the present week was 
the salvation of the un 
ascertain how they 
lesaness, how they could rescue the victims of in- 
and infidelity, and how they could 
ispel the evils which were corruptin 
people of the land, and make the 
a living realisation in the hearts and homes of the 


After addresses by the Rev. R. Dawson, of 
Nottingham, and the Rev. 8. He b litch, 
was concluded with prayer by the Rev. Dr. 


there recently, 
ir, a Wesleyan 


ripture. The Rev. J. 


about them ; to 
penetrate the mass 


vation of Christ 


There was a devotional service at Derwent-street 
six o'clock on Wednesday 

e Rev. W. F. Clarkson, B A, of 
presided. About twelve of the ministers 

and friends adjourned to the station, and addressed 
the workmen in their two mess-rooms: Dr. Falding 
and others in the one room, and Henry Wright, 
Stainton, of 
Shetlield, and the Rev. Mr. Wilson, of London, in 
the other. All the addresses were most 


Church at — 
morning, whe 
Lincola, 


was resumed at London-road 
ten, and it was well attended, 
being present. The Rev. Pro- 
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y Christian contact between 
the cungregaticn of a church, for if 
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A discussion followed, being opened by Mr. 
Hodgson, of Nottingham, who made rome prac- 
estions respecting aggressive Christian 
e discussion was continued by several 


tical su 
work. 
ministers and gentlemen, including Mr. Morgan, 
proprietor and editor of the Christian newspaper 


ere was another very successful meeting in 
connection with the convention in Victoria. street 
Church, on Wednesday D The chair was 


by Henry Lee, Erq., IJ. P., of Manchester, 


occu pi 
and fhe. church was well 


lled, the congue 
consisting of ministers and members of various 
Christian denominations, including many young 
persons of both sexes. The proceedings were again 


characterised by great earnestness and Christian 
fervour, 

The Chairman, in the course of his opening ad- 
dress, said they must go to work to-day ; be in- 
dustrious in working for God, not waiting for some 
favourable opportunity, bat do the best they could 
with the time they had at their disposal, making 
themselves useful wherever they were, and using 
their time, talents, and money as they were able. 
But they must work intelligently, and there must 
be a system in their labour and in their giving. 
Giving was a work which laymen could do, even 
when they could not express themselves in such a 
manner as to be acceptable to the people as a 
teacher. Did they give with system? He recom- 
mended them from experience, for he had taken 
an to ount of what he given for the last thirty 
ey to keep an account of what they gave in a 
edger, just as they would keep any other account. 
They ought to give on system, whether it was at 
the rate of ten, fifteen, twenty, or five per cent. of 
their incomes, and if they would do that all their 
difficulty with to money in the Church of 
* 2 vanish as a 2 I. —— 17 

y afew gave systematically, and probably very 
1 . on others did not give 5 and 
only gave small amounts, that they were hampered 
with monetary difficulties. He advised his hearers 
to set aside a portion of their earnings or profits for 
the service of God, and to give them in a syste- 
matic way ; to do everything they undertook with 
thor earnestness and perseverance, remem- 
bering the times in which they lived required 
individual effort, and assured them that they would 


a sure reward. 
Rev. M. Wright, of Leicester, delivered an 


pearance 
supernatural prince. The people heard the Gospel 
gladly, and changed their chapels from temples for 


_ 


On Thursday meeti in connection with the 
convention were held in the two mess rooms at 
the Midland Railway Works, at breakfast time. 
Mr. 8. Morley, M. P., presided iu the large mess- 
room, and he and H. Lee, Esq., of Manchester, 
delivered addresses. The Rev. J. H. Wilson 
addressed the men who had assembled in the small 
mess- room. A combined open-air meeting was 
afterwards held, when Mr. Morley and the Rev. 
G. Stewart, of Glasgow, spoke, and Dr. Falding 
closed with prayer. Considerable interest was 
manifested in the proceedings by the workmen. 

As an appropriate close of the convention arrange- 
ments were made for a great prayer. meeting to 
be held in the Drill Hall, on Thursday evening. 
X Morley, Eg, M. P., presided, and ever 
evangelical church in the town was — — 
The ministers present were Dr. Falding, the Rev. 
G. Stewart, the Rev. J. H. Wilson, the Rev.— 
Stainton, the Rev. 8. D. C. Douglas (vicar of All 
Saints), Rev. Dr. Simpson, Rev. W. Griffith, the 
Rev. J. Wilshire, aod representatives of the Wes- 
leyan Methodists. Short addreeses were given. 


— 


Messrs. Mooly and Sankey have detinitely 
arranged to visit Manchester in November next. 

The Rev. Dr. Parker returned to London last 
week, and preached at the Cit; Temple on Sunday. 
The charch was crowded. 

The Rev. Dr. Mellor, of Halifax, has gone on a 
tour to the United States with Mr. John Cross- 
ley, M. P. 

Misstons ix Buramau.—The American Baptist 
missionaries in Burmah have been bolding a five 
days’ convention. The proceedings were conducted 
in Barman, Karen, and English, There was an 
attendance of 137 dele Among the reports, 
it was stated that missionaries in their travels 

the Gaychos found a chapel in nearly every 
village, built in expectation of the ap of a 


superstitious uses to places for Christian worship. 


The Baptists now have in Barmah 375 churches, 
19.307 members, and 476 teachers. 

Tus Swepensorc Sociery.—The sixty-fourth 
annual report of this society, just issued, presents 
numerous features of interest in connection with 


all denominations— 1,500 of whom have, we , 
sent in applications. It was 


issue a edition of 2 
similarly distribu 
, and to devote 500/. to further translations, 


Suerrie.p.—The Rev. John Fisher, minister of 
Howard-street Chapel, Sheffield, preached his fare- 
well sermon on Sunday previous to taking an ap- 
pointment in connection with the Liberation So- 
ity. Ata ore be the following evening the 
had spent the last 
r. Fisher in a very 
among them 


F 


1 


i Eg 
HET 


S. D. C. Douglas, vicar of All Saints. A service, 
i intended for children, was held in the 


Chairman in a few remarks introduced the business 
of the meeting which was to welcome the Rev. 
|G. D. Evans amon 


sec etary, read 


had engaged to attend, but was prevented. The 


them. They knew but little 
at no doubt would soon know a 


of him at 
1 fod walt hak him. He was sorry Mr. 


wn could not be there that evening, as 
uainted with Mr. Evans and his 
have been able to give much infor- 
mation respecting him. He had, however, sent 
them a letter in which he testified to Mr. Evans's 


| Christian character as a man, and his earnestness 


and devotion as a minister, and such testimony 
from euch a quarter war, he ovnsidered, eminently 
tislactory. Mr. C. J. Whittick, the senior 
in the name of the church welcou_ed 
. Evans as the pastor, Mr. W. M. Gibson, the 
statement of the circumstances 

the unanimous invitation of Mr. Evars 


to 
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the pastorate, was received with much cheering. 
He gave a history of his religious experience and a 
statement of his belief. e was, however, he 
hoped, a larger Christian than he was a Baptist, and 
that he could hold fellowship with all who believed 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. one 
— addressed the Rev. Dr. Gotch (presi- 

ent of the Bristol tist College), the Rev. E. 
G. Gange, of Broadmead (brother-in-law of Mr. 
Evans), the Rev. J. G. G gh, M.A. (of 
Cotham Grove), the Rev. Urijah Thomas (Indepen- 
dent), the Rev. R. Glover (of Tyndale), and the 
Rev. W. S. Mayers, of City-road. Votes of thanks 
were passed to the ladies who had for 
the tea, and to the chairman, who, it was 
announced, had given a donation of 30/. towards 
repairing the cha The meeting, which was of a 
deeply interesting character throughout, was 
brought te a close with prayer by the Rev. W. 
Adams, of Stapleton-road Chapel. 

Canon KInGsLey ox THe REviGiovs AsPECcTs OF 
THe Age.—On Sunday afternoon the Rev. Canon 
Kingsley, who has recovered from a severe illness, 
preached to an immense congregation in West- 
minster Abbey. The aisles were filled, and even 
tho seats in the sacratium were occupied. In the 
course of an eloquent sermon Canon Kingsley said 
he feared deeply that the good old-fashioned faith 
in a living hrist and an ever-present God was 
rapidly dying out among us. en no longer be- 
lieved in the government of God, in the perpetual 
Divine Providence, which the Scripture called the 
Kingdom of God. Therefore, having lost faith in 
God's immediate government of the world and its 
nations, men were tempted more and more either 
to try to misgovern the world themselves, or to 
fancy that Christ had ent: usted His own government 
to a delegate, to a vicar, an infirm and aged eccle- 
sastic at Rome. They had lost faith likewire in 
God’s immediate government of themselves, their 
own characters and hearts, and were therefore 
tempted more and more to follow no rule but the 
dictate of their passions and interests, or else, in 
despair at their own inward anarchy, to commit the 
keeping of their souls to directors and confessors 
i of to Christ Himself, the direct and imme- 
diate Lord of all flesh. This faith that was now 
dying out 0 fast in the world was more common, 


he t, a generation or two back among old- 
fashion Church le than among any others ; 
and it could not but be so, for the good old- 


fashioned Prayer-book in which they were brought 
up to believe without any adventitious superstitious 
or sentimental helps, and the good old-fashi 
Catechism, which were perfect in themselves, were 
more full of simple li faith in God from be- 
gone ©) ae See any other books on earth but 
he Bible. For some reason or other this genera- 
tion did not seem to care to see God's and 
he believed the generations yet to come would be. 
lieve less and less in His power. But men must 
get back that faith if they wished to keep that 
wealth, that ty, that civilisation which 
everybody craved for so greedily. If they did not, 
they were treading, and their children after them 
— 2 not as they 29 the road — 
w , to enlightenment, to the civilising grace 
peace, but the road to ruin, to anarchy, to barba- 
rism. It always had been so, and always would. 
Fact, experience, history told us that was the 
inevitable sequence. A nation without a living 
active faith in a living God would soon be left to 
welter in the mire—nay, as might be said of more 
than one a present moment, to welter 
in its own life-blood. 


Correspondence, 


— 


DISEN DOW MENT. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin.—I have been away from home out of the reach of 
newspapers, and did not see Mr, Williams’ letter till 
yesterday. 

I am very much amused with his discourse about 
loyalty. Does he not kuow that all religious people 
are, and ought to be, disloyal whenever, and so far as, 
their religious opinions are opposed to their submission 
to the authority of temporal governments, and that 
the great object of a wise and just State po'icy, so far 
as religion is concerned, is to give no extraneous or 
factitious help to the confederative principle, but to 
leave it in posseasion of that strength which it naturally 
derives from its own convictions and beliefs! 

I cannot perceive the least difference between the 
opinions advocated in my speech aod those which are 
defended in my letter. Mr. Williams fills me with 
amazement when he tells me that after reading the 
speech a second time he still thinks that it advocates a 
compulsory Congregationalism so far as the congrega- 
tions are concerned which shall “se the National 
Church buildiogs. If my speech expresses this idea 
then I confess that I am utterly unable to guard myself 
against misconception. Agaiu and again | have said 
that the congregations are to be a'lowed to connect 
themselves with any ecclesiastical organisation they 
may prefer, to make their own bisbops or to dispense 
with them. And F introduced my remarks on this 
subject by saying that the state had no right to 
forbid ecclesiastical confederation, and that it would 
ve a violation of the rights of conscience if it were to 
do so.” Mr, Williams appears to me to confound the 
action of the State in preventing the property from 


| being gi ron over in perpetuity to an ecclesiastical con- 
federation with the action of the State in preventing 
the confeleration of congregations under one form of 
Charch Government. 

Mr. Williams’ main argument is that property has 
been given by private donors to the National Church 
for the purpose of maintaining episcopacy, and that the 
disestablished episcopal church would have a moral 
right to this property. I deny this assumption in toto. 
I say there is no proof that any of our church property 
was intended for the use of the Episcopal Church as 
distinct from the State, any more than there is that it 
was intended for the use of the Methodist Society, 
which is really episcopal and which both uses the 
national Prayer-book aud teaches its doctrines. The 
nation has the same moral right to all this property 
which has been collected in its name, which the 
Methodist Church or any otber church has to the pro- 
perty which has been collected in its name, Mr, 
Williams imagines that the Stato has prevented people 
from putting their property in trust for episcopalian 
purposes. I roply it has never done so, at least, never 
since the passing of the Toleration Act. Episcopalians 
have been just as much at liberty to create their own 
episcopacy, and to put property io trust for its main- 
tenance, as any other people bave been to create their 
own ministry and to provide for its support. There 
are actually existing at the present moment several 
episcopal churches in England besides that which is 
connected with the State. But the mass of State 
charchmen have not a vaile i themselves of this liberty, 
they have given their property to the National Church, 
1. 6. the nation, and not to a free episcopal church which 
they were perfectly at liberty to organise. 

When disestablishment takes place, the present 
National Church will break up into several distinct 
sects. Which sect is to hold the property ' Ho are we 
to decide whether the donor was a Broad Churchman, 
a Ritualist, or an Evangelical ? or which party he would 
belong to if he were living in the present day 

The reasons of my proposal that the congregations 
chould have the use of the ccclesiasticai buildings are 
that the State can make no other use of them; that 
though they were originally given by private donors or 
supplied by the State for the use of the parishes, they 
are really available only for so many persons as cao 
assemble in them at one time. If any one should 
prefer the system which has been adopted on the con- 


successively in the parish building I have no objection 
to that except that it would be needlessly doing violence 


to English feeling, aad all, or nearly all, the sectefare 


already provided with their own places of assembly. 
If any one should propose that the sect which uses the 
parish church shall pay a rent for it, which rent shall 
be employed for parish purposes, I hare no objection 
to that. It might be just, but it would appear to be 
exacting. But I do most earnestly object either to 
give or to sell our national baildings to any sect. They 
represent a value which no money can pay for. They 
contain the precious monuments and memorials of our 
national history and are the shrines of our mightiest 
aud h»liest associations and influences, aod I say, with 
the Dean of Westminster, I will never consent that they 
shall be the property of a sect. 
| am Sir, yours respectfully, 
DAVID LOXTON, 


MOBAVIAN MISSIONS. 
To the Bditor of the Nonaconformist. 

Sin,—It is generally agreed by Christians of all deno- 
minations that a leading position for zeal in the Lord's 
causs, as evinced by a wonderful devotedoess to the 
evangelisation of the heathen, and often under the most 
difficult circnmstances, must be accorded to the ancient 
churches of the Unitus Fratrum” or Moravians, 
And yet, although so very active in Christian missions, 
this body is not only one of the smallest but one of the 
puorest in Christendom, Their missions are now heavily 
in debt, the deficit amounting to 4,700/. In dition to 
this, they have just sustained a heavy loss by the 
wreck, on the Moskito coast of Central America, of two 
missionary vessels, the Messenger of Peace and the 
Mota. The former of these cost 1,500“, which was 
maiuly raised by the contributions of Sunday School 
children in the United States. 

So devoted are the Moravians to the work of the 
Lord, that, on au average, one brother or sister out of 
every H members devotes him or herself to the arduous 
aod perilous life of a missionary. What other church 
can show an amount of zeal even approximating to 
this f 

Moravians are found tciling as evangelists, io poverty 
and humility, in all parts of the world—amongst lepers 
in South Africa, with the seal-hunters in frozen Green- 
land and Labrador, with the Red Indians of North 
America, and with the natives of hot and pestilential 
Surinam and Demerara, with the negroes of the West 
Indies, with the wild Tartars in Contral Asia, with 
British colonists in Australia, and with the people cf 
many other lands. They have their lives—their 
all—to their Lord's work~a ifice much more 


assistance, especially at presen 
Now, therefore, is the time for those who love their 
Lord and Saviour, who has poured out His precious 


| blood for their redemption —now js the Lime for gratelul 


tinent to allow all the different sects in a parish to meet 


— 


2 


S ————————————————— 


Christians to make a thank - offering to Him they love, 
by upholding the hands and removing the financial 
embarrassments of these devoted servants of the Lord 
Jesus—these faithful preachers of a pure and Scriptural 


Contributions will be gratefully received by the Rev, 
H. E. Shawe, seoretary of Moravian Missions, 7, Ely 
Place, Holborn, London. E. C. 

I am, dear Sir (not a Moravian), but, 
AC IAN BROTHER. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


There is a report of mutinies in the Spanish Ro- 

ublican armies, with cries of ‘‘ Down with 
ra!” “ live Moriones !”” 

Sir Jung Bahadoor will visit Caleutta shortly 

to confer with the Viceroy on his proposed visit to 


Europe. 
The Italian ral elections will take place in 
the tirst week of November. The new Parliament 


son. 
The trial of the acciised of complicity in th 
escape of Marshal Bazaine began before the Correo- 


tional Tribunal of Grasse on y morning. The 
court was very much crowded. 

It is an from Rome that measures have 
been taken to insure the ing out of the 
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to those schools at the same time that it was filling 
its own. At the t time it was known to 
the board that there were 9,099 children in this 
district not in any school, and there were 14,603 
children in the district in non-eflicient schools. 
There was a general opinion that the board deter- 
mined the efficiency or non-efficiency of schools; 
but the fact was the Education Department did this, 
aml the board had to comply with the department’s 
regulations or else the ratepayers would suffer. 
The schools which were disallowed in efficiency 
were either structurally or educationally deficient, 
and so determined by the department, and the 
board had done all it could to remove some of these 
schools from the non-efficient to the efficient list by 
cotting the Government to give more time. At 
for the non-eflicient schools, he would not say that 
their work was done; for they might yet do a 


necessary work by raising their fees and taking | 


charge of the delicate children for whom a large 


school might not be suitable. Mr. E. H. Currie, 
who followed, said that the average cost of the 
sixty schools already bailt and opened by the London 


Board—and this one made the sixty-fourth—had 
been Y“. 133. 41. per child. This meant the cost, 
he particularly desired they shou!d notice, of the 
permanent new schools, and without taking account 
of the temporary ones. 

Another school board school was opened on 
Friday afternoon at Tottenham-road, Kingsland, 
by Sir Charles Reed. The building will accommo- 
date 726 children, at a cost, inclading site, of 
12, 300/, 


Epitome of Tetvs, 


Her Majesty, accompanied by the Duchess of 
Edinburgh and the Princess Beatrice, attended 
Divine service in Crathie parish church on Sunday. 
Lord and Lady Derby, and a large number of 
strangers, were present. The Rev. Dr. Macgregor, 
of St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, preached. 

The Prince of Wales is announced to arrive at 
Copenhagen by Thursday at the latest. A 
states that the Princess of Wales and the royal 
children are in perfect health. 

It is now perfectly settled that the Empress of 
Russia wan, Sone yr Pye the Duchess of Edin- 
burgh’s confinement, and proper arrangements are 
— for Her Majesty's 1 

The Marquis of Lorne has been lecturing at 
Tobermory to a local mutual improvement society 
in the Baptist Chapel on the Spanish Armada. 
The Princess Louise was not able to be t, but 
at the close of the lectare cheers were given for her 
as well as for the marquis. 

The North British Daily Mail states that on 


Monday morning the steam yacht Columba, with 
the Marquis 1 and - 


Princess Louise of 
beard, commenced a search with pling-irons 
for the ship Florida, of the Spanish which 
was wrecked in Tobermory ur in 1588. After 


a close search something heavy was hooked, and a 
diver proceeded to see whether the veritable bulk 
had been discovered. In 2 the descent the 
air-pipe of the machine burst, and the man was at 
once drawn up, not, however, before he was much 
exhausted. Buoys have been thrown over, and it 
is intended to resume the search. 
Sir Peter Spokes and Mr. W. H. Willans are 
candidates for the seat on the board of the National 
Provident Institution vacant by the death of Mr. 
Charles Gilpin. 

Mr. G. Ward Hunt, as First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, accompanied by several other Lords Com- 


missio leaves early next month to pay an 
official visit to the naval establishments at Gibraltar 
and Malta. 


Mr. R. A. Cross has been visiting the Isle of 
Man. In acknowledging an address which was 
presented to him, Mr. Cross said his duty as Secre- 
tary of State would be comparatively easy if every 


other ion of Her Majesty’s dominions gave him 
as li trouble as the Isle of Man. 
Mr. John Bright, with his wife and daughter, 


arrived at Cardiff from the North on Wednesday 
evening, on their way to Tenby. On Tuesday Mr. 
Bright went to the ruins of Caerphilly Castle, and 
subsequently visited the Cardiff docks. 

The sale of the building materials aud fittings of 


Northumberland House, which has occupied three | 


days, termigated on Thursday, the total amount 
realised being upwards of 6,000. The work of 
demolition will be immediately commenced, and the 
entire area required for the construction of the new 
street will be thrown open before Christmas. 

Mr. John Bright, M.P., was recently asked to 
2 a petition to Parliament praying for the re- 
ease of Sir Roger Tichborne. e replied that 
he could not support the prayer of such 3 E 
tion, and he thought the sympatby shown by those 
signing it was never expended on a more unworthy 
object. 


A boat built from Mr. Stanley’s designs, to ac- 


company his expedition to Central Africa, was 
launched on Tuesday, at Teddington. It is forty 
feet in length, and can be divided into five sections, 
weighing 120 lb. each. A section can be shouldered 
by two men, and carried after the fashion of an 
Indian 2 
Tue ilian ironclad Independencia was success- 
fully laumched on Thursday afternoon, after lying 
pare on the slips and partly in the bed of the 
since the 16th of July. Several powerful 
hydraulic rams, camels, li rs, &c., were sent by 
the Admiralty from Chatham to Messrs. Dudgeon’s 


rd at Millwall, and the weight of the ship 
having been decreased by the removal of some of 
her upper armour-plates, she was at last floatad 
into the river about a quarter to one o'clock. The 
vessel is believed to have sustained no injury that 
cannot in a short time be Las 

The centenary of the birth of Daniel O'Connell is 
to be celebrated next year in Dublin, when it is 
hoped that the statue which Mr. Foley had for 
some vears on hand will be erected at the foot of 
Carlisle Bridge, in Sack ville-street. 

Tewkesbury Abbey is about to be thoroughly 
restored under the superintendence of Sir Gilbert 
Scott. 

Pleuro-pneumonia, which broke out last week 
among cattle near Portsmouth, is extending. Several 
fresh cases are reported, 

The body of Mr. D. J. M‘Neile, son of the Dean 
of Ripon, who was drowned in the river Ure 
whilst bathing near Tanfield and Hemingford on 
August 31 last, was found on Friday morning 
caught in a willow-bush at a watering place on the 
bank of the river. 

„An estimate,” it is stated in the J/lustrated 
London News, founded upon tolerably secure 
data, leads us to expect that the wheat crop of 
1874, at fifty shillings a quarter, exceeds in value 
that of 1873, at sixty shillings a quarter, by 
10,000,000. ; and that, whereas last year our im- 

ortations of bread-stuff from abroad cost us 

5,000, 000l., we shall be able this year to supple- 
ment our own stock to the full extent required for 
the sustenance of our population for slightly over 
20,000, 0007.” 

At the coal market on Monday there was no alte- 
ratign in the price of house coals. 

The Liverpool magistrates have had before them 
no less than four cases in which persons had 
attempted to commit suicide. In one, a Dutch 
sailor (Ensdorff) had made two persistent attempts 
to throw himself before railway trains passing 
Edgehill-station ; in another a man named Arrow- 
smith had cut his throat, but not fatally, with a 
penknife ; in a third, a woman (Ellen King) had 
attempted to drown herself in the canal; and in a 
fourth, a man named Ward had almost succeeded, 
when in a pape —— in poisoning himself with 
opiam. The prisoners were all remanded. 

During a at Northampton on 
Thursday the struck and killed a man 
named Thomas olts, who was engaged in the 
erection of a chimney. Several other men were 
thrown down by the shock, but were not seriously 
injured, 

A serious collision occurred on the Mersey on 
Thursday. The steamer Alexandria, about 2, 000 tons 
burden, one of the Anchor Line, was being towed 
by a t across the river from the ead 
Dock to the Herculaneum Gravi a. In her 
passage she t into collision with the Tomas, 6 
vessel lying 1 in mid - river, striking her on 
the bow. The collision knocked a hole in the 
steamer’s side, and immediately she 
began to fill To prevent her sinking, some tag, 
boats ran her ashore on Tranmere beach, near 


Cairns resigning his judgeship. The learned gen- 
tleman is suffering from severe indisposition. . 

A vacancy has occurred on the of Com- 
missioners of Education in Ireland by the death of 
Mr. James Arthur Dease. Judge Keogh is spoken 
of as his le successor, and the Freeman's 


tanists, 
fervent supporters of the principle of mix 
cation. 

It is stated that one of the principal objects 
Mr. W. E. Forsters visit to Canada and th 
United States is to study their educational insti- 
tutions. 

The Great Eastern, after having successfully 
completed the laying of the fifth Atlantic — 
arrived in Sheerness Harbour on Thursday, 

a nae moored in her old position near Stangate 
Sree 

The Dundee whaler Arctic was lost under extra- 
ordinary circumstances. When the vessel was 
hopelessly caught in the ice the crew, fifty-four in 
number, made every le effort to save pro- 
visions and clothing. While the operations were 
in p af storm of wind and rain came 
on, the men on the ice without shelter, 
when one-half of the vessel was crushed like a 
mateh-box ; the other half caught fire, and from 
the inflammable nature of the cargo there was soon 
a fire of intense brilliancy. The heat caused the 
oil to melt, and all that remained of the ship sank 
amid a hissing cloud of steam. The Arctic on 
board seventeen whales, thirty-two white whales, 
eight narwhals, ten seals, three walruses, and three 
bottle-nosed whales. The crew suffered great pri- 
vations before they were rescued. ; 

Every one will be glad to hear that there isa 
movement afoot for wing o the Tower of 
London, with its collection of antiquities and 
curiosities, to the public free of charge. This is an 
excellent project, and, if carried out, will be an 


undoubted boon to the British public. As a school 
of English history from a very early period the 
Tower and its surroundings and associations have a 
very high value, 

The great strike in the cotton trade commenced 
at Bolton on Saturday, the men having unanimously 
refused to accept the 5 per cent. reduction in wages 
* ee the masters, who on their side have 
declined arbitration and an offer from the men to 
accept the present rate of rp till January, 1875. 
Some 13,000 persons are out of employment. 

The strike at the Penrhyn slate quarries is now 
at an end, having lasted more than six weeks. At 
an interview between the men’s committee and Mr. 
Lloyd, the agent, on Saturday, terms were arranged, 

at a great meeting in the evening, it was 
announced that the dispute had termi 

By a large majority the Darham miners have 
negatived the proposal to resist arbitration, but 
have left undecided the basis on which they will 
consent to arbitrate. Meetings are being held by 
the men of the Oaks Colliery, on the wages ques- 
tion; and all the miners employed at the Bloom- 
house Colliery, Darton, near Barnsley, have been 
idle during a great part of the week, in consequence 
of the top-men refusing to accept a reduction in 
their rate of pay. | 

Mr. H. 0. Hunt, Clerk of the Peace for War- 
wickshire and town clerk of Stratford-on-Avon, 
committed suicide on Saturday by blowing out his 
brains with a pistol. 

It is stated that there is a girl in Leicester who 
has not en of food for teen weeks. She 
in a state of semi-unconscious- 
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also followed. 
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‘Chas. Gilpin, M. P., died 9th month, 187 
59.” The Rev. Newman Hall delivered # 
brief address at the grave, 
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SUMMARY. 
Amoncst the numerous offences and casual- 
ties which especially seem to distinguish the 
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familiarly acquainted with our history. He 
had moved, as the Ambassador of France, in 
our public life, and had won for himself 
that tribute of respect which social courtesy 
combined with high intellectual cultivation 
usually ds. In our estimate of him we 
gave hi ition more exalted than his real 
mezits justified. He outlived by many years 
the factitious admiration which he had excited. 
He is now removed from an earthly sphere, and 
his death, per without extinguishing his 
fame, will have the effect of reducing to proper 
proportions—and those by no means trivial ones 
—the world's appreciation of the man. 

M. Guizot was born two years before the out- 
break of the first French revolution. When he 
was but a child, his father, an eminent advo- 
cate, perished on the scaffold. His mother, with 
her son, took refuge in Geneva. In that city he 
received the education which was the founda- 
tion of his intellectual life. Towards the close 
of the First Empire he found his way to Paris, 
where, as a tutor and as a writer, he succeeded 
in pushing his way into a circle in which an in- 
treduction to public life became vomparatively 
easy for a young man of his abilities and oul- 
tare. The world is somewhat apt to forget the 
eminent service which he rendered to his 
country in the earlier years of his manhood, 
when, as potential and actual Minister of In- 
struction, he devoted his best energies towards 
the systematisation and elevation of national 
education in France. In this capacity, and 
with a view to this object, he laboured long, in- 
defatigably, and with some considerable success, 
and, possibly, the spirit in which he ad- 
ministered the business of his office fostered and 
hardened that disposition which he afterwards 
evinced, when raised to the summit of political 
power, to treat France as a school, and to 
regard himself as her e. Be this as it 
mer. hie method of handling the public affairs 
of bie country was always authoritative, self- 
confident, dogmatic, and narrow, and it hap- 
pened to him, as it not unfrequently happens 
to mien of his temperament, that whilst propos- 
ing to himself ends of an exalted character he 
could work towards achieving them by means 
which his conscience must have condemned. 

M. Guizot in any large and adeqaate sense was 
no A mr wy e identified — gen = 4 with ideas 
— no sympathy with men. As 
& philosopher, « historian a critic, he had his 

ue, and he exercised, perhaps. some in- 
fluence upon the mind of the French nation. 
His perceptions were clear; his information 
was copious; his 


his acquaintance with history 
was minute; his logical faculty governed most 
of his conclusions; but he was utterly ignorant 
of the art of governing the movements of man- 
kind. Authority was almost the only instru- 
ment which he deemed it proper to wield for 
this parpose ; authority, and, we t to be 
obliged add, corruption. No Minister to 
whom the de.tinies of France have been en- 
trusted ever did more towards rotting the self- 
reliance and independence of the electorate of 
that country than M. Guizot. No Minister 
had a more infatuated belief in the virtue, we 
may even say the necessity, of compulsion in 
the ruler, or a greater — 2 of freedom in 
the ruled. Oonstitutional forms, governed by 
bureaucratic machinery, were his panacea for 
vey ae tendency exhibited by the French 
people. We need not recall the catastrophe to 
which this system powerfully conduced. There 
were, it is true, some domestic incidents in 
France which bastened the explosioa of 1848, 
for which M. Guizot cannot be held respon- 
sible. There were also blunders (not to say 


crimes) in foreign policy, tending to the 
same 1. issue, for which he was respon- 
sible. But, independently, of these, he had so 
far undermined the stability of the Throne by 
the unsympathetic spirit of his administration, 


without any consultation of her will. Praoti- 
cally, those in authority over her deal with her 
as with a child who cannot be expected to know 
its own mind, or even to have a mind of its own 
to know M. Guisot, in ‘his respect, differed 
little from the present Assembly at Versailles. 
His memory may live in his writings, but the 
sooner he is forgotten as a statesman, the 
better for his reputation with posterity. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES. 


Two International Congresses have just 
closed their sittings, one at Brussels, entitled 
the International Working Mens’ Congress, 
and the other at Geneva, entitled the Interna- 
tional Law Association. While disposed to 
view the proceedings of both these Uongresses 
with sympathy, it is impossible not to feel that, 
while they have desired to be useful, they have 
often contrived to make themselves ridiculous. 
We are a practical nation: perhaps we are too 

ractical ; but the amount of sentiment, low and 
igh—for it is as ible for sentiment as for 
passion to be low in its character and its 
objects—talked at one of these Congresses should 
be enough to last all Europe for a year. No 
doubt sentiment has its part to play 
in this world, but its proper part should not be 
that of overpowering predominance. None of 
us have much esteem for a characteristically 
sentimental person, and sentimental congresses 
* certainly no be 1 a 
he Congress orking Men may be said to 
have been a failure. Its numbers were small, 
and its representative not very great. 
It was, however, sufficiently egotistic, as small 
bodies usually are. One of the subjects that 
came up for discussion was the possibility of 


establishing a universal language, which was 
debated with equal and sincerity. 
But what language? Perhaps the English is | | 


now the most universal tongue, bat who would 
expect a Frenchman to adopt it, or who could 
understand many Frenchmen speaking it? 
Then there is but a Frenchman 
learn German? Perish the thought! Ovulda 
German consent to have French adopted? 
Why the German Empire is now bent upon 
eradicating Freoch from the conquered pro- 
vinoes. children are no longer to learn it, 
and it is abjured in di io in 

This subject came up also at the other Inter- 
national Association, but it should be obvious 
that the desire for a common language, as an 
instrument of bringing natione more closely 
together, is founded on an altogether falee 
supposition. Identity of language neither 
has changed, nor can it change, nor even 
modify, the passions of men. On the con- 
trary, it is possible that it increases those 
passions. Oivil wars, as we koow, are the 
most cruel of all wars. In the Wars of 
ae and K. — 17 
0 men hated Eoglishmen a great 
— than they ever hated any foreigner. So 
also in the war between North and South in 
United States, in the French Revolutionary 
war aod in the War of the Commune. Identity 
in these cases made matters worse, 


it is not well to 
it, 7 ab Pages nt 


what we should call wild talk on the 1 


that, blind as he remained to the very last to | peo 


the inevitable rcsult of his method of Govern- 


ng statesman 
— h when it bad occurred it scarcely modi- 


Tho lesson we learn from his public life is 
that great communities of men need something 
other and more than personal integrity, even 
when imbued with religious sentiment and 
graced with high intellectual culture, to guide 
and govern them in their political interests. 
He who would successfully wield authority 
over nations must do so by first obtaining their 
confidence and sympathy. A rule of life is one 
thing; the influence which makes that rule 


t, those who 
—— — 
to dominant; France is 


still continues be 
always to be governed for her own good, but 


peopl, the 


disappear ”’ ; public 6 
rmed at cost pri there would 
wyers and no jodges.” Another protested 


that, before anything could be the 
2 aa a — army fag — 
illotine wo ve di poli 
sso would have to be — 
maintained that classes must disappear. 
are not all laughable matters. 
from a sort of rough and un 
instinct of justice, and from a ne oe 
practical injustice connected wi 
* 


— . 
racter of the speaking at the Association of 
International Law at Here the object 
was to extend, amend, and enforce legs! 
tions. Amongst the subjects discussed was 
Reform and Codification of the Law of Nations, 
Collisions at Sea, Practice of Arbitration, 40.— 
all having for their object the establish- 
ment of what Dr. Miles happily termed a 
‘league of .” We direct attention 
to the speeches of Mr. Henry Richard and Pére 
Hyacinthe upon this subject. Our own expe- 
rienced countryman is, we judge, more hopeful 
as to the future than many others; for Father 
Hyacinthe looks forward to fresh wars in the 
distance,” and sees for Europe an appalli 
spectacle in the future.” It may be so; bu 
we can do something to prevent it. The curb- 
ing of the passions of the people is the ourbing 
of the passions of the world. This can be done 
by the old method—justice, order, law; but 
Justice first. 


* 


A VOYAGE TO THE ISLE OF MAN. 


Wuat Switzerland is to Europe, that in a 
manner the Isle of Man is to Lancashire. Ina 
manner we say, for Snacfell cannot presume to 
rival Mont Blano in the element of danger so 
singularly u to the intellectual enjoy- 
ment of travel. And maritime adventure 
t part in the 


the principle that a man is never more his 
natural 


than in his hours of relaxation, a 
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such a firm grip of this colossal work, that it 
burned ily for nearly a whole week, while 
all the fire engines in Liverpool pumped as 
steadily 8 it without the slightest effect. 
This sounds like the announcement of a miracle. 
But it is easily explained. The stage had a 
double deck with wooden joists between, form- 
ing like the interstices of a brick-kiln a 
series of long narrow furnaces along 
which the fire, concealed from view, 
was ewept by the wind like a rushing 
tide. Walking along the pier-wall after dark, 
we soon saw how hopeless was the contest. For 
where an obstinate stand had been made by 
half-a-dozen firemen, pouring from as many 
hese a deluge of water that rushed in a torrent 
ecross the deck, tha ruddy glare on the water 
between the caissons beneath showed the ewift 
and silent ferocity with which the flames were 
pressing on below. And such was the con- 
struction of this narrow space between decks 
that no jet of water could affect more than one 
lane of fire at a time, and this only for a very 
short distance. Being in privileged company, we 
descended the noble floating bridge, which 
rising and falling with the tide, affords an easy 
gradient for carriages even at low water. As 
we neared the burning stage and glanced along 
the lurid procession of smoke columus on either 

rising, writhing, rolling over, now jost- 
ling and wrestling, now blown apart, and 
kindling in an agony of ferocity into keen 
blinding flame, it seemed as though this long, 
long pazade of horrors, spreading over a third 
of a mile, must be an army from the pit march- 
ing to the destruction of civilisation. And 
the fancy became more vivid still as we stepped 
on to « — of the stage which a concentrated 
deluge kept a ntly clear of fire. For 
through a hole in bot deck, an inch or two 
in diameter, we could see what emed an 
ocean of flame seething- just beneath our feet, 
and conveying by the deadly intensity of its 
glare the notion of a measureless pandemonium 
of ive power. The drenched and 
amoke-grimed firemen evidently felt that the 
battle was lost; and though y persevered 
with unfailing pluck, — 4 succeeded only in 
saving the contining the fire to 
81 As to the main work, the only 
effect of their efforta was to prolong the contest, 
as we have said, for nearly a week. 

—— — 41 —— 
steam trafflo Mersey may be imagined. 
However, after a harassing pursuit of the Isle 
of Man boat from wharf to wharf, amongst a 
maze of dook-gates and bridges by 
conflicting streams 9 — — — 
groaning porters, we ourselves first jamm 
into a dense crowd on the river I, then 


bundled over a , and i tin 
on the deck 2 1 
norvous to be as much dis- 


turbed as our own. There was a closely 
throng of passengers; but not much variety in 
their appearance. The manu i pula- 
tion is not usually very athletic. And of the 
male portion of our fellow voyagers nine out 
of every ten was a stunted under-sized young 
man with a cut-away coat, feeble legs, a in 
one hand, a stick in the other, a bottle in the 
breast - pocket, a short pipe in the mouth, and 
the whole surmounted by a “ billyoock” hat, 
or a peaked cap of striped cloth. The women, 
— we their , the ladies—were of 
couree ‘* witches; but the severe 
in the 


— 


about the pro- 
bability of an American liner being in the 
Irish cattle-trade, just as if they had never seen 
salt water before. Extra subjects,” notabl 


— se had a ntly been very m 

n ‘her got their education. 
As we 

north of Liverpool. What's yon place! 
asked Billycovk number five hundred, of ditto 
number five hundred and one. Why, yon'ull 
be Watterloo aw’m thinking.“ What? wheer 
th’ battle wur font? Aye,“ said the first, 
a ‘reckon it mun be.“ Meanwhile the 
fortification of the inner man against the 


where 
passed a well-known sea-side village, 


terrors of Neptune was ing at a great 
pace. The steward was besieged for bottled ale 
and stout, not to speak of stronger liquor; 


— eee 


siderable number even availed themselves with 
rash confidence of the steward’s pressing invita- 
tion to diuner. But alas! wo were past the light- 
ship now, and a slight swell sent up one after 
another from the cabin-table in a spasmodic 
manner, disagreeably suggestive of an analogical 
process in each separate voyager. ‘* Down- 
stairs, did not seem to be a very comfortable 
place either in the macrocosm of the steamer or 
in the microcosm of the individual. But we for- 
bear. There was no sea on to account for either 
in ward or outward perturbation. Our fellow- 
voyagers, however, evidently regarded the ocean 
as a stupendous emetic, and would not have 
missed its valuable medic:nal properties for the 
world. It was part of the course of treatment, 
to be followed by a wock of free enjoyment, 
which again would be healthfully corrected on 
the return voyage. Only in a few instances did 
there seem to be any real suffering. And in 
such cases there were not wanting illustrations 
of the genuine kindliness that underlies the out- 
ward roughness of Lancashire. *‘ Od up. my 
lass; th’ lond’s i’ soight, said a wizened little 
weaver to his wife, too far gone to heed whether 
the land mentioned was the bottom of the sea or 
not. And turning our eyes in the direction in- 
dicated, we saw an undulating filmy shadow on 
the horizon, here swelling out in broad moun- 
tain outlines, and there tailing off into long 
reaches of low coast line. Swiftly the shadow 
grew upon us. It hardened, it solidified; it 
took colour and became green with stretching 
fields and dusky purple with more distinct 
heather. It ceased to be a shadow; and flashed 
into reality and life, a little miniature of Naples 
Bay, with terraced houses glittering in the sun, 
and at the hither end two piers ting into 
the sea and thr with crowds, who waited 
and stared as though the steamer had brought 
them news of life or death. 


RECESS SPEECHES. 


law had it not been for 
Schools 11 a of Lord 1 — 
Licensing was of very little good, 

believed the extra balf-hour given to London 
houses, not being wanted by the majority, would 


eventually be taken away again. „ 
legislation, such as the Endowed Schools of 


were t, 
Hall, M.P. for the . 
Mr. William Ward, J. P., 
Mr. Hall, the Earl of Jersey, Lord 
M. P., the Right Hon. J. R. Mowbray, M. P., Mr. 
Grantham, M. P., Mr. Barnett, late M. P., Mr. 
Benyon, M.P., and many other influential Con- 
servatives. Mr. Benyon proposed the Army and 
Navy and Reserve Forces, Captain Fane respond- 
ing ; and Lord Jersey responded for the House of 
Lords in a few brief senteaces. The Right Hon. 
J. R. Mowbray pro the toast of the day, ‘‘ the 
Conservative cause, in a long speech, in which he 
reviewed the conduct of certain members of 
Liberal Ae ed praised the present Ministry, 
and paid Mr. very warm compliments, sayin 
that the House of Commons was, and the city of 
Oxford t to be, proud of him. The toast was 
drunk wi enthusiasm, which was re on 
Mr. Hall rising to respond. Mrs. Hall was afterwards 
ted with a silver tea and coffee service, sub- 
scribed for by the Conservative working men’s wives. 
There was also a gathering of Conservatives 
on the same day at Frome in honour of Mr. H. C. 
M. F. At this meeting the Marquis of 
was one of the speakers. e noble marquis 
took some pains to defend Lord Salisbury for having 
joined Mr. Disraeli’s Cabinet. Mr. Sclater-Booth, 
MP., President of Poor-law Boar, ied at 
length to the speech recently delivered at a Liberal 
net in the same town by Mr. Goschen. He 
said they did mot require a Conservatism resisti 
all change and improvement. 


ts which 


Noone knew 1 em 


this 


than the right hon. gentleman who recently 
favoured Frome with his presence, and lectured 
vot only the inhabitants of the town, but alro the 
Conservative party, on the results of the last session 
of Parliament. Mr. Goschen came to Frome full 
of the acerbities of the session. He said that the 
Conservative Mini disposed of a Liberal surplus 
upon Liberal principles”; and again he said that 
Liberal principles were enshrined in the esti- 
mates, the measures, and the budgets of the Con- 
servatives.” No one knew better than Mr. 
Goschen that the estimates 2 for the public 
service could not be compiled and settled by a 
Government coming into office in February, and 
therefore they had no choice but to accept the 
estimates as settled by their predecessors. The 

were not, however, brought forward without exami- 
nation, and without the Government being sure 
that they were fit and proper estimates. Therefore 
that taunt was entirely uncalied-for. No one knew 
that better than Mr. Goschen himself. The esti- 
mates of the future would undoubtedly be compiled 
and settled under the direct authority and respon- 
sibility of the present Government. He hoped 


and believed that no increase of importance 


would be found necessary in those estimates. 
He hoped that where increase was required 
it might be balanced by diminution in other 
quarters; but whether that would be so or not 
the country would feel that in this growing age re- 
quirements would spring up. There would be a 
tendency to greater vigilance and attention ; 
the Government would wish to have better men, 
and better paid public servants, and a better public 
service ; and these would necessarily cause an in- 
crease of nditure in certain quarters. 


Mr. Goschen said that the Conservatives distributed 
the Liberal su 
was to him 


lus upon Liberal princi 


the budget which was not due to Li 
but to Conservative pri ipl 
and novel feature w 


- y solution. 
. — 
18 Jud 


President 
Several pa 


consisting of Mr. J. Hinde Palmer, 

ge y, Sir Travers Twiss, CC., 
oolsey, and Mr. D. D. Field. 

were then submitted to the tt 


of Arbitration in the Present State of Europe.” 
A paper by Mr. Lewis Appleton was likewise 
submitted—‘‘ Reform of International Maritime 
Law.” All these matters were referred to com- 
mittees. 


ers of labour. 3. All the needful legislative 
odministrati ive measures shall be taken neces- 
sary to secure rest upon this day for all public 
functionaries as well as those of all public com - 
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nies who have their existence by permission of 
the State. When this rest cannot be granted every 
Sunday, it must be provided for by alteration of 
duty, in order that each employé may have one 
day’s rest in every seven, and the ay — of at 
least one Sunday in every two or three. 4 A 
special committee shall be appointed to study the 
means of applying these principles in each State. 
5. An inquiry shall be opened by the association 
upon legislative enactments on this question and 
upon the conditions of Sunday rest in different 
countries. 

Senor Marcoarta then proposed that the confe- 
rence should record a resolution, the object of which 
would be to give practical effect to the labours of 
the association by bringing pressure to bear, so to 
speak, upon those Governments which had accepted 
the principle of arbitration to induce them to make 
overtures to other Powers witha view to generalise 
the practice. 

r. Richard, M.P., next moved a vote of thanks 
to the two General Secretaries, Dr. J. B. Miles 
and Mr. H. D. Jencken. The vote having been 
carried with acclamation, Mr. Jencken rose and 
moved a vote of thanks to the press of Geneva, and 
aon particularly the Continental Herald and Swiss 

Mes. 

A crowded meeting was held in the evening, 
presided over by Mr. Dudley Field. 

Mr. Richard, M.P., on being called upon, ad- 
dressed the meeting in English. He said that men 
had occupied themselves for a long time with the 
solution of the problem of abolishing wars, and it 
was strange that any civilised Christian people 
would stand up and slaughter a neighbouring nation 
when any little difference arose between them. 
— the last twenty years there had been six 
great desolating wars in Europe, in the course of 
which upwards of two millions of men had been 
destroyed, besides those who met their deaths in- 
directly by them. Four hundred millions sterling 
were expended every year by different governments 
on their armaments, and it could —1 * imagined 
what would be done with this sum if spent in 
relieving ignorance and misery. There were many 
things which conferred glory on Geneva, but he 
doubted if there was — 5 thing in her illus- 
trious history which w shed more lustre on her 
than that it was within her walls the first court of 
arbitration was held. Four states had now 
adopted the principle of arbitration, and he 1 
their example would be followed by all. 

hter 


result would inevitably ensue if the peoples 
against the rulers commencing the work of 
and insisting on arbitration, or, if there was to be a 


two nations respected the State and 
law, and their opinions were respected by their 
rulers ; because in the castle of the t lord and 
in the cabin of the peasant there was full individual 
liberty. Socialism was a gaunt spectre menacing 
civilisation. It should be done away with. Re- 
spect for and individual liberty should be 

o abolish war, the love of man 


ted the 


will among 

ad now been taken up 
men and philanth 
was that they w 
(Cheers. ) | 
This concluded the proceedings, and the meeting 


is fervent prayer 
be able to reach the goal, 


Obituary. 
— 
DEATH OF M. GUIZOT. 


M. Guizot, who has been ailing for some time, 
expired, at the advanced age of eighty-seven, at his 
residence, near Lisieux, on Sunday last. The death 
of so eminent a man has naturally called forth, in 
addition to the facts of his own life, many historical 
reminiscences, as well as elaborate estimates of the 
great statesman’s character. 

He was born on the 4th of October, 1737, only 
two years before the outbreak of that great revolu- 
tion which brought his father, an eminent advocate 
at Nimes, to the scaffold, and which drove his 
mother and himself, a boy of seven, into exile at 
Geneva. His horror of revolutionary excesses was 
thus, as it were, innate in him, and it set him against 
the rulers of his country throughout the period of 


fight, asking their governors to finish out the quarrel | was 


in that way themselves. (Cheers.) 

After several other speeches, 

Pere Hyacinthe, who was received in the most 
enthusiastic manner, addressed the meeting. 
He said that the 22 of the men who had been 
in conference for the last fortnight in Geneva, the 
city of liberty and of peace, of hospitality and of 
sympathy, was to abolish war, or at — to remove 
its barbarities, to civilise it, to Christianise it, if he 
might be permitted to use the word. That was a 

t aspiration, but there were great difficulties in 
he oma First, as to the cause of strife. It was 
all very well to say that kings were responsible for 
wars. He held that the peopie had their re- 
sponsibility for them. The great cause of all wars 
was to be found in the moral perversity of man. 
To destroy war we must destroy evil; to abolish 
war, first must come the abolition of the sins of 
individuals, and more especially of the sins of 
nations. To fight against wars and slaughter, we 
must first essay to 1 the world, to subdue 
in man his pride and his ferocity. When he con- 
sidered the actual state of our great and unhap 
Europe, he saw the promise of general peace at the 
present moment, but in the future he saw menaces 
of strife. He saw in the horizon war raising its 
hideous head—international war, civil war, and 

igious war. It had been said that wars of the 
last kind—religious wars—had vanished from the 
2 but 1 — which were out of place in 

e sixteenth century were ing up again to- 
day. He could not deny that that oe in 
measure the fault of the Church, but he had a 
right to add that it was also the fault of the 
State. The State and the Church fought each 
other of old, and they were doing so again to- 
day, mixing the duties of the Christian with those 
of the citizen. The result would be war—a religious 
war; but the civil war was as close at hand. 
Equality had been proclaimed as existing in the 
world ; it was glorious in the abstract, a sham in 
the reality. In the place of equality were poverty 
on the one side and riches on the other—a mon- 
strous inequality of society. Under the name of 
liberty was too often the reality ofslavery. A struggle 
had commenced between capital andlabour, between 
the possessors and those who not, be- 
tween the nouvelles couches sociales aud the old 
wealth-holders. What the consequences would be 
no man could tell. Then there would be the inter- 


ing to 

to 
their labours was the triumph of peace exhibited 
lately in the action of the two pest Ange tease 
races in their submission to arbitration. why, 


his political career 


Shrokgh the infiucnce of BL. over: 
the influence o er- 
to the Minister of the Interior. 
's return he threw up the chair 


which the Government wished him 
paid a visit to Louis XVIIL at Ghent. 


are those relating to the Spanish marriages, and 
to his fatal conduct of Louis Philippe’s Government. 
Of the former it is well said :—‘‘In these transac- 
tions both he and his Sovereign seemed utterly 
unmindful of what they owed to their character 
both for honesty and sagacity, and they sold their 
souls, as it were, to obtain a most chimerical 8 


tage—an advan depending on 4 
uurealisable — and chiefly on 1 
for sacrifice of a a — the most aero Aes 
her tem t and by her education for the k 
of self-immolation w was demanded of her. 
We, who look u those disgraceful i 
at so great a distance of time, find it difficult 


understand the infatuation which brought the 


France of Louis Phili to the of 
a war with England, for the sake of that 
Spain for which the France of Louis Na- 


leon committed itself to a war with Germany. 
the latter it is remarked :—‘‘ That was the time 

in which a clear-sighted French statesman should 
have anticipated the movement which had become 
inevitable, and, by taking its lead, have endeavoured 
to give it a rational and practical turn. But Guizot 
faith in nothing but senseless repression and 
reaction; and when the movement reached Paris 
under the by no means formidable appearance of a 
scheme for Reform Banquets, he had recourse to a 
second edition of Polignac’s ‘Ordonnances,’ and 
at his veto upon the banquets. ‘The result in 
1848, as in 1830, was a revolt which soon into 
a revolution. Guizot hoped to conjure storm 
by withdrawing from the contest, but his resigna- 
tion came too and the Minister's fall was in- 
stantly followed the ruin of the Monarchy.” 


All — in testimony to 
charac — the late statesman 
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that to unflinching , and 
there no trueness and fervency of 
his personal But it was his nature to bo 
arbitrary, * that in 1861 he presided at 
a meeting of hi French Ev Church, 
when he, 3 Calvinist, de- 
clared himself a partisan of the wears tem 

power, denouncing the triumph of Italian 


a deplorable perturba- 
principle of dathority 
that very Church which was most solidly based 

it. ny the v bosom of that Protestant 
burch which had suffered for centuries for the 
the ex-Minister stood up as 4 
zeal, and indeed 
appellation «f 


E 


Dr. Anstiz.—We have to announce the death tf 
Dr. Anstie, which took place on Saturday at his 
house in Wim after a short illness 
brought on by ex tosewer gas. The scho! 
of the Patriotic at Wandsworth has lately 
been visited serious illnesses, due, it is stated, 
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’ and the searching inquiries of the . bas proved itself a trus one. If by the study 
Titer ture, —another element is the Vorstellungs-kra/ft | of motion, atomic action, we have reached sub- 
of which Professor Tyndall is so eloquent an stantial and credible results; we Ores we 
— — Tage scientific imagination A en 9 personal 
not simply, as he thinks, ive, but is, | action, we can attain to none history— 
THE ATOMIO gor ~ eran citer ually with the imagination of the and | social progress, and moral steadfastness, on the 


We are not among those who regret that 
scientific men should busy themselves with 
ontological ion, nor do we deem it un- 
befitting the objects of the British Association 
to invite the delivery of such addresses as that 
by which Professor dall has just stimulated 
a wide circle of readers. For the sake of truth, 
which demands that inquirers of every class 
should be free to push their investigations in 
their own way along the whole line of human 
thought, ag well as for the sake of religion, 
which would deplore nothing more than the in- 
difference of earnest observers to ite aspirations 
and deductions, we rejoice that physiologists 
like Huxley, and physicists like Tyndall, should 
frequently criticise the conclusions of the philo- 
sopher and the theologian. Not the scientist 
with his method of experiment; nor the philo- 
sopher with his method of construction ; nor 
the theologian with his method of faith ma 
ever reach ontological truth, or attain a full 
conception of the universe of human sense, and 
thought. There seems a fundamental impos- 
sibility in finite intelligence ever completely 
apprehending the laws of its own being, and 
therefore in its satisfactorily answering all the 
questions 8 by its sensations of the 
material wor Any ultimate law of thought 
must, of necessity, defy further classification ; 
deduction from it is possible, but no further 
analysis of it. But we need not despair of a 
theory of the universe that shall harmonise 
science, philosophy, and theology. A complete 
scientific Vorstellung must obey those psy olo- 
gical laws which it is the province of the philo- 
sopher to discover and apply; it must allow 
for the religious craving after truth as well as 
for the gratification of the religious emotions 
if it is to be sufficient for human nature as a 
whole. 

We do not, therefore, challenge Professor 
Tyndall’s freedom to discuss the views of 
‘* Lucretius and Bruno, of Darwin and Spencer.“ 
We accept without reserve his description of 
the impre le position of science.” All 
religious theories, schemes, and systems, 
‘‘ which embrace notions of cosmogony, or 
which otherwise reach into its domain, must, 
in eo far as they do this, submit to the control 
of science, and relinquish all thought of con- 
‘‘ trolling it.” We adopt furthermore the 
statement that the error of theologians ‘‘ con- 
„ sists in ascribing fixity to that which is fluent, 
‘‘ which vary as we vary, being gross when we 
are gross, and becoming, as our capacities 
‘widen, more abstract and sublime.” This 
has been the error of scientific as well as theo- 


logical teachers; the history of the systems of 
both shows how often the nal prejudices, 
the partial conclusions, the imaginative dreams, 
the defective inferences of investigators 


have had ascribed to them the fixity and 
authority of the dimly apprehended truth to- 
wards which they were approaching. The doc- 
trine of the unity of physical force, like the 
doctrine of the unity of God, has gradually 
emerged out of a cloud of superstition ; and in 
neither case is the validity of the established | 
truth affected by the confusions of the history 
of the doctrine. If, as we believe, the Christian 
revelation can be established on grounds of its 
own, satisfactory to the reason, though in- 
capable of scientific verification, no study of the 
variations of Christian consciousness can alter 
its fixity. 

The evidence in favour of the atomic theory 
of the physical universe is ror M. strong. 
Mere metaphysicians and ordinary Christian 
believers have no conception of the overwhelm- 
ing force of conviction ay which the doctrine is 
established. Almost who acquaint them- 
selves with modern scientific discovery will 
feel with Dr. Orum Brown that no one who 
‘* believes in the progress of human kuowled 
‘‘and in the consistency of nature can doubt 
that ultimately the theory of chemistry, and 
of all other physical sciences will be absorbed 
into the one theory of dynamics.” In this 
conviction, however, there are two factors. It 
is produced not merely by the wide observation 
of nature, the experiments of investigation and 
verification in the laboratory of the chemist 
and the physicist, the reports of the astronomer, 


* Jaaugural Addres of Professor Tyndall, D. C. L., 
Prosideut at the Meeting of the British Association for 
* 5 ol a thee Belfast. — 20 

Je Theory of Atoms in the General Conception 
Universe. Opening Address by the President, M. 

of the French Association. 


Wurtz, at the 
‘s Atomic of the Uni- 
v. Professor 


Atomism: Dr. Tyn 
verse, examined and refuted by the 


Watts, D. D., Assombly’s College, Belfast. (Belfnat : 
William Mullan.) 
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p her, creative, supplying 1 
anticipating links to be afterw hunted for, 
grou its materials and compelling the 
— 22 nature to come forth; and justifled 
in its conclusions by the coherent whole which 
it fashions, the perception of unity by which it 
is at length rewarded. The chief value of a long 
course of scientific pursuit is not in the mere 
mass of facts which are recorded; but in this 
—that it forms the mind to perceive the value 
and relation of the facts; scientific observation 
trains the observer, it makes a scientific 
reasoner of him. Professor Tyndall recognises 
this in the reference to Newton, which we are 
not surprised has provoked Dr. Watts to a 
tu quoque. ‘* Theologians have found comfort 
and assurance in the thought that Newton 
dealt with the question of revelation, forgetful 
of the fact that the very devotion of his 
„powers, through all the best years of his life, 
to a totally different class of ideas, not to 
speak of any natural disqualification, tended 
to render him less instead of more competent 
to deal with theological and historic 7 
„tions.“ There is a Vorstellungs-kraft of the 
hilosopher as well as of the physicist, and it 

ils to recognise the completeness of Professor 
e picture. As a representation of the 
physical world it may, if not itself complete, 
yet contain the elements of completeness; but 
when he prolon 


his vision back ward across 
the boundary of the experimental evidence,” 
his view of the Universe lacks completeness 
and harmony. He has not succeeded in placing 
a coherent picture before the mind. 

Although Professor Tyndall, in his intro- 
ductory remarks, invites us to regard his 
discourse as co with causes, he has not 
ghewn us the cause of the physical world. To 
declare that he discerns in matter the 
„promise and potency of every form and 
quality of life is to close the question, not 
to answer it. It is an impulse inherent in 
„ primeval man” to ask the question, Why!“ 
and no ‘inheritance nor intensification” of 
that impulse can make us satisfied when, 
instead of the reply to that question, we have 
the answer to the question How?“ No 
study of the methods of nature reveals the 
reason of nature. The law of inseparable 
„association ” utterly fails to account for the 
idea of causation. Let the image and super- 
„ soription of successive phenomena be 
‘* stamped as states of consciousness upon the 
9 0 ism” by myriad blows,” it never 
can me an 1 and superscription”’ of 
causes. Our experience may awaken and 
confirm our belief in the invariability of 
causes; but the idea of cause must have been 
there before. Notwithstanding all the discus- 
sion of this point, the idea of causation re- 
mains not only separable from that of succes- 
sion, but absolutely separate and distinct. We 
might as well try to express foot-sounds in 
seconds of time as to resolve causation into 
succession. There is one answer to the ques- 
tion concerning the origin of our idea of causa- 
tion, and, as we believe, only one. Men are 
conscious of power; they are causes. In the 
impulse inherent in primeval man” to exe- 
cute his p and in his discovery that he 
could do so, inherited and intensified” as 
these have * * day; we find the 
beginnings o isfaction to this inquiry. 
With the discovery that personalit 2 
of its own, incapable of resolution by physical 
methods, philosophy begins. Here, too, is the 
origin of our idea of a personal first cause; 
there is room for the argument from design, 
and religion can seek for a rational and intel- 
ligent support external to itself as well as 
provide for the gratification of its emotions. 

The claim for philosophy to pursue its in- 
vestigations by methods of its own may be 
vindicated by the history of the Atomic doo- 
trine. It has been by no detection and exami- 
nation of the atoms themselves, which are and 
probably must remain imperceptible to human 
sense, that the doctrine has been formulated, 
but by the observation of their methods of 
action. With Democritus, Epicurus, and 
Lucretius, the atomic theory could have been 
but a bapp guess. The observations and rea- 
sonings ewton, the investigations of Dal- 
ton, the revelations of the « pe, the 
exposition of ‘‘ Heat as a mode of motion, the 
doctrine of the conservation of energy—along 
this line the triumphs of the thourp Lave been 


won. We may indeed have a conception, a | 4 


ier atoms, while we have none of 
irit. knowledge of the personal self in 
its substance may be for ever impossible; but 


that is no reason for distrusting a method that 


one hand; and the study of language on the 
reg gee in 8 . our KN and 
orm —— ical imagination which sees 
the stamp of truth in unity and coherence. And 
in vindicating its place to ge me we have 
also vindicated its place to theology. For if 
personality be a fact, beyond the reach of 
„V investigation, personal relations will 
ollow other than physical laws. We need not 
€ on this point, Professor Tyndall grants 
it. Another Vorstellungs-kraft comes here into 
operation; the skill of the historian in judging 
of the claims of what professes to be a revela- 
tion, and still more the perception of the ethical, 
spiritual investigator of ethical and spiritual 
coherence and harmony. 

Professor Tyndall admits that he cannot 
„satisfy the human understanding in its de- 
‘mand for logical continuity between mole- 
‘cular processes and the phenomena of oon- 
‘** sciousness.”” We also admit that we cannot 
‘ satisfy the human understanding in its de- 
„ — for logical continuity between the 
phenomena of consciousness and molecular 
processes. On this account, if on no other, a 
theory of creation is impossible. But the con- 

ion of a personal first cause is in harmony 
with what we see of the action of other subordi- 
nate personal causes, men modifying continually 
the processes of nature, doing within limits as 
they please” on the earth. It accounts for, 
and it leaves room for the cultivation and 
satisfaction of, those 8 impulses, which, 
admitted by Tyndall to be a fundamental part 
of human nature, are nevertheless in his system 
for ever thwarted and their raison d étre denied. 
It is a profoundly significant fact that while he 
finds a place in the world for a Newton and a 
„Shakespeare, a Boyle and a Raphael, a Kant 
„and a Beethoven, a Darwin and a Carlyle,” 
he finds none for a Moses and an Isaiah, 
eens for vig none for Christ. Religi E 47 

ing to his exposition, appears to as i 
was in E icurus, ym ** subjective; the indica- 
“tion of an ethi uirement of his own 
“nature.” But the % ethical uire- 
ment is truth; not only, to use F 
Robertson’s distinction, veracity, but truth. If 
thera be no objective reality corresponding to 
the subjective sentiment, religion must be a 
delusion, to share the fate of delusions; or 
the name religion must be applied to any ele- 
vated emotion carrying a man beyond the feel- 
ing of self. If we have not misread Professor 
Tyndall, it is in this latter aspect he it. 
It is ‘‘an emotion of the intellect incident to 
“the discernment of new truth,” or a sense of 
the harmony and completeness of man’s rela- 
tions to the external world; or the suffusion 
with feeling of his social activities when directed 
to the general good. In such cases the very 
name and sentiment of religion must disappear. 
For in science and philosophy and art, iu 
domestic felicity and philanthropic labour, these 
feelings will find a fitting sphere. It would 
then be an ethical necessity to give the exercise 
of such emotions its fitting name, and call it 
science or philosophy or art or social sympathy. 
The ‘‘creative faculties of man,” to which 
Tyndall looks for the gratification of the reli- 
gious impulse, must obey the law of the sphere 
in which they work; and if the object of reli- 
gion be gone, man’s ‘‘ creative faculties” will 
refuse to own the sway of religion. 

We have not thought it needful to compliment 
Professor Tyndall on his 2 skill, or his 
masterly grasp of his theme, or the courageous 
exposition of his address, though we admire all 
these. Nor have we thought it necessary to re- 

roduce the statements of our former popess on 

‘ Evolution and the Christiafi Faith.” We thank 
Professor Tyndall for the clear issue he has raised. 
Only one of two courses is open to us in this 
% discussion : either to open our doors 2 to 
„the conception of creative acts, or abandoa- 
ing them to change radically our conceptions of 
„matter.“ Theism cannot logically exclude 


miracles if they have evidence to support them ; 
in the free use of the conception of creative 
acts there is a postulate for the miracles by 
which the Gospel is illustrated and authenti- 
cated. There is, however, no need to thrust it 
into our consideration of the methods of deve- 
regard it to be 


We 
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course before the French Association with 
words of which we gladly avail ourselves in 
bringing our criticism to a close :— 

“Such is the order of nature, and as science pene 
trates it further, she brings to ligbt both the simplicity 
of the means set at work and the infinite variety of the 
results. Thus, through the corner of the veil we have 
heen permitted to raise, she enables us to see both the 
harmony and the profundity of the plan of the uni- 
verse. Then we enter on another domain which the 
human spirit will be always impelled to enter and ex. 
plore, It is thus, and you cannot change ‘3 t is in 
vain that science has revealed to it the structure of the 
world and the order of all the phenomena; it wishes 
to mount higher, and in the conviction that things 
have not in themselves their raison detre, their sup- 
port and their origin, it is led to subject them to a first 
cause —unique, universal God. 


— — — — 


SULLI’S ESSAYS." 


Philosophical essays possess an especial 
interest when they proceed from one or other 
of two classes of writers. Within the compass 
of an essay the mature thinker, whose reputa- 
tion has been established by the publication of 
a standard work, replies to the criticisms of 
opponents on isolated portions of his philo- 
sophical scheme, or pursues trains of specula- 
tion suggested in the progress of his larger 
underta ing when it was impossible for him to 
digress by following them to their conclusion. 
It is in a collection of essays, again, touching 
—— or constructively on various meta- 
physical or psychological doctrines, connected 
possibly by their common philosophical interest 
alone, that a young and unknown author com- 
monly puts fo his claim to a place among 
the speculative minds of his age, before proceed- 
ing to the more ambitious elaboration of a 
systematic treatise on some branch of mental 
science. A volume of Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
to which we recently called attention in these 
columns, affords a conspicuous example of the 
former class of writings: the present work is in 
some ts as conspicuous an example of the 
latter. The last half-dozen papers in the book, 
however, are fragmentary only in form, con- 
taining in reality a very complete and orderly 
discussion of the fundamental principles of 
wstbetics, together with their development and 
annlication in the case of one of the departments 
of Fine Art. 

In Essay I., Mr. — discusses the relation 
of the evolution hypothesis to human psycho- 
logy, and justifies the separation of the study of 
the individual consciousness from that of its 
og development through a long series of 
ess highly organised species. An interesting 
paragraph towards the close of the article de- 
scribes the bearing of the doctrine of evolution 
on the validity of innate forms of thought. 
Young students have no doubt been perplexed 
at finding, in the modern theory of hereditary 
or transmitted powers and uisitions, an 
apparent return to the doctrine of innate ideas 
against which Locke waged war two centuries 
ago. In dealing with tho question of the 
absolute from this point of view, Mr. Sully 
says: 

* i to the older metaphysics, all innate ideas 
transcend in dignity and nty the em now- 
l which comes during the progress of individual life ; 

this su n was skilfully turned to the advan. 

of rel and of worality by the inclusion of our 
ideas of duty and the Deity in the d prioi: category. 
. « « « «+ Am inherited form of thought may, no 
doubt, bring t with it, if we can be certain that it 
is a faithfully delivered chronicle of oft-repeated pro- 
cesses of ancestral e ience. But an instinctive dis- 
position to believe is the ban Felative cannot possess this 
a liar claim to our veneration, since it does uot pro- 
— to perpetuate the result of ancestral experiences, 
- « « « + Aseuming that there are emotional and 
intellectual tendencies in the human mind which serve 
to generate and foster beliefs not warranted by expe- 
rience, one may argue that many ideas and apparent 
intuitions will be liable to be transmitted with greater 
and greater force, which owe their genesis not to facts 
of experience, but to the activities of spontaneous ima- 
gination. AA if this be so, how can one be logically 
certain of the absolute existence of time and space, 
matter or spirit, the beautiful or the good! 

If the first essay is fitted to give a fair idea of 
the author's grasp of the genoral relatious of his 
science, the fourth exhibits very strikingly his 
acuteuess for psychological analysis. It contains 
an examination of Professor Bain’s theory of 
the nature and genesis of belief as originally 
stated in The Emotions and the Will,” and in 
the earlier editions of the Compendium.“ 
Professor Bain formerly maintained, not only 
that belief is essentially an active state, but that 
its chief generating cause is the activity of the 
system, intellectual and emotional influences 
co-operating indeed, but only as subordinate 
agencies. Although the professor no longer 
holds this doctrine in the same unqualiß 
extent, it deserves to stand as one of the noblest 
monuments of profound psychological specula- 
tions to be met with in contemporary philosophy. 


* Sensation and Intuition: Studies in Paychology 
ar By James Suuir, M.A. (H. & King 


. 


nl 


It is impossible within our present limits to re- 
produce in detail the argument by which Mr. 
Sully supports the thesis that belief, though 


.| commonly closely related to action, is not re- 


ducible to any form of activity, and may even 
be found in the absence of active impulse. 
Tho great problem of belief,” however, accord- 
ing to our author, is not to resolve the phe- 
‘**nomenon into more primitive modes of mental 
activity, but to determine the conditions of its 
„varying directions and intensities.” These 
antecedents are then enumerated as intellectual, 
emotional, and volitional, and their operation 
successively examined. All belief contains 
some intellectual element; when we believe we 
believe in something. The materidis on which 
the inteliect is engaged are supplied by exper- 
ience, in other words are seneations. Now, the 
primitive germ of all belief, the earliest dis- 
‘*coverable condition that precedes in its influ- 
‘‘ence that of action, is to be found in the 
transition from asensition to an idea.“ What- 
ever other differences may exist between present 
idea and absent sensation, there can be no doubt 


| that the emotional excitement is greater in the 


experience of the sensation than in that of the 
corresponding idea. As soon as the likeness 
betwsen the faint, fugitive idea, and the in- 
„tense absorbing sensation” has vaguely 
dawued on the infant mind, belief with respect 
to the absent sensation naturally follows. 


* After bebe gut, of a icular sensa- 
tion, say ofa t light, the child's mind retains 
an imaye of the impression, which, though resemblin 


it and recalling it, is felt to be different from it in 
certain respects. . . . If the infant could desoribe 
to us its state of mind, it might not ey 80 
by saying, ‘There is something in my that carries 
— ge away to anotber thing brighter and better than 
iteelf, which thing is not exactly in wy mind just now, 
but yet seems near and ready to enter it.’ Io the 
inexplicable fact that —— idea carries on its fase 
the mark of its origin, reminds of the sensation which 
preceded it, we appear to have (reached !) the last acces- 
sible stage in the history of belief. Belief and in 
the sense of the idea pointing to the absent sensation, 
repens to be ~~: involved in this (un-!) aualysable 
men n 


process, being conceivable apart from 
the other. We may say, if we like, that belief arises 


from the ipherent tendency of the idea to a proximate 
in character and intensity to the sensation of which it is 


the offspring.” 

How the author traces the development of 
the process, — © the presence of the 
instinctive impulee believe in somethi 
8 by a present idea in all the vari 
3 save ee 
0 as gio 
reader must learn from the highly elaborated 
essay to the introductory ＋ of which our 
remarks have been confined. 

Three papers on the „Basis of Musical 
„Sensation, the ‘‘ Varieties of Beauty in 
„Musical Form,” and the Nature and 
Limits of Musical Expression, form a group 
by themselves, in which the psychological rela- 
tions of this department of tine art are discussed 
with a depth and fulness never previously 
attempted so far as we know, and certainly 
never before attained in our literature. The 
treatment is at the same time studiously clear 
from technicalities, which render most musical 
criticism ‘‘ caviare to the goneral. It must be 
borne in mind that Mr. Sully’s object is not to 
furnish a fresh treatise on counterpoint, but 
rather to discover those deep-seated paycho- 
logical conditions on which the laws of counter- 
point have been unconsciously based. A 
manual of harmony stands in much the same 
relation to these essays as a vademecum of 
domestic medicine to a disguisition on the 
general laws of health and disease. 

We have left ourselves no space in which to 
deal with the author’s four remaining studies in 
esthetics, all of them characterised by a breadth 
of treatment and an entire absence of fuds as 
refreshing as it is novel in fine art disquisitions 
proceeding from an English writer. To the 
ordinary reader these papers will E 
* the most interestiug portion of the work. 

. Sully’s industrious familiarity with Ger- 
man literature, observable in every page that 
he writes, bears fruit in an instructive article 
on Lessings Ham Dramaturgy, for the 
excellent account of which he will have the 
thanks of every one of his readers. This paper 
forms an appropriate introduction to the con- 
cluding essay of the volume, on the“ Possi- 
bility of a Science of sthetics. For the 
psychological classification of wsthetic plea- 
sures, and the gradual development of an ade- 

uate conception of art through various tenta- 
tive definitions, the reader must turn to the 
essay itself, which abounds throughout in subtle 
reflections felicitously expressed. 

We take leave of Mr. Sully ia the assurance 
that he is a writer from whom we shall have 


| atill better things in the future. He has secured 
‘for himself an attentive audience whether he 
discusses . 


or of 


blems of cho 
Fe Tas eso 
among contemporary 


thinkers, while as an expositor of the princi 
of fine art he stands —— alone. —— 


CASSELL’S SERIALS. 


The remarkable series of illustrated works that 
are being issued from Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin’s publishing house, are brought out from 
month to month with clockwork panctuality. We 
have the numbers for the current month now before 
us. It is difficult to say which is best, but pro- 
bably personal taste regarding the subjects of the 
respective works will be found to decide that ques- 
tion. For instance, the class of person who would 
chocse the exquisitely illustrated edition of Keble’s 
Christian Year would perhaps not choose Mr. James 
Grant’s British Battles on Land and Sea, although 
Mr. Grant may be almost as effective in his way as 
Keble. We notice that the tenth number of Keble 
brings us down to the eighty-fourth hymn, and that 
Mr. Grant has reached the battle of Talavera, and 
therefore the year 1809. 

Cassell's Arabian Nights has reached Part V. 
Some of the illustrations here are wonderfully life- 
like, but they are not always oqually well printed. 
Nothing, however, could be clearer than the picture 
on p. 210. 

Cassell’s History of England (Part 107) is now 
brought down to the assassination of Lord Mayo, 
and is therefore very near its completion. We 
have in this number a clear history of the Alabama 
claims and of the Commune. 

Old and New London (Part 21) is, to us, one of 
the most interesting of all the serials. Mr. Walter 
Thornbury is doing his work with great faithful- 
ness, and with that minuteness which is absolutely 
essential to its goodness. We should say that when 
completed, this will be the best descriptive guide to 
the metropolis. Certainly, it has the best iluatra- 
tions. Those of the Fleet in the present 
number are very good. 

Dr. Brown in Races of Mankind (Part 9), is now 
dealing with some African tribes—Kafflirs more 
especially. His work is done with clearness, and is 
profusely illustrated. 

Part 29 of Mesers. Cassell’s Holy Bible, gives 
the concluding chapters of Isaiah and the beginning 
of Jeremiah, with the customary four full-page en- 
gravings from Doréd. ‘‘Daniel in the 

„Writing on the Wall” gives fall scope to his 
peculiar power and bold style; and the same may 
be raid ot Daniel in the Den of Lions.” Amos, 
too, is good in another way, but such subjects as 
the vision of the four beasts are hardly suited to 
this kind of representation, and even M. Dore“ 
genius does not wholly reconcile ua. The Jilus- 
trated Shakespeare is still taken up with 
Much Ado About Nothing—the illustrations are 
expressive, and tho text admirably clear and 


beautiful. 


Of the magazines published by this firm the 
Quiver is, we believe, the general favourite. It 
certainly has a wonderful power of raising money. 
We see that the contributions sent to it in relief of 
the Famine now smount to more than 2, 100/. 
In the present number, Mr. Cox continues his Ex- 
tracts from an Expositor’s Note- book, of the value of 
which we have often spoken. In Cassel Magozine 
the great traveller Vambery concludés his personal 
reminiscences, and Mr. Gibbon makes 
with his tale ol In Honour Bound. The 
„ Governess” is well sketched. The Popular 
Educator has reached Part 31. As our readers 
know, this is a new and revised edition of this cele- 
brated work. The Bible Alucator is full of matter. 
We expressly select Professor Plumtre on the 
book of Ruth, Dean Smith on Hosea, and Dr. 8. G. 
Green on the Epistles of St. Paul. Of Little Folke 
we can only say that it has its usual good sixpenny 
worth. There are three capital tales in this number 
and—some better matter. 


— —— ~~ 


BRIEF NOTICES. 
The Singing Campaign for Ten Thousand Pounds ; 
or, the Jubilee Singers in Great Britain. By the 
Rev. G. D. Pixx, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
A little more reticence, we think, might have im- 
proved this book. Too much view is given us of 
personal details; but its object is wholly good. 
It will delight our readers to know of the satisfac. 
tion which their Eaglish visit afforded to their 
coloured people, and how successful they were, 
We cordially wish all prosperity to them and their 
college in America, where Freedmen are especially. 
taught and trained. 
The Art Journal for September is 
varied and interesting. The steel engraving of Mr. 
Boughton’s picture ol Queen Isabella and her 


„Ladies, isa work of wonderful strength, tone, 
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and colouring ; the engraving, after Padovanino— | 
„ The Musicians—Marriage at Cana”—has, of 
course, a touch!l of that master’s conceit, but the 
picture is well rendered, and we believe it is suffi- 
ciently typical ; while the section of the podium of 
the Albert Memorial is full of character. Mr. 
W. B. Scott is clear and good in Venetian painters ; 
Mr. Robertson's ‘‘ Sketches on the Upper Thames” 
continue to be vigorous and well illustrated. We 
fancy anglers generally will not agree with him 
about otters, though sportsmen may well regret their 
extirpation ; a fox being nothing to a good otter. 
Dr. Hunter is interesting in ‘‘ Art Education in 
„India; M. Rimmer instructive on stone crosses ; 
and Miss Rogers most readable on Art Work in 
„Syria.“ She is a lady who on these matters can 
speak with authority. There are several other 
articles, notably one of them, by Professor Archer 
of Edinburgh, on the Progress of our Art Indus- 
„tries ; and altogether we have not for some time 
seen a better number. 

No. 33 of the Picture Gallery (Messrs. Sampson 
Low and Son) contains three beautiful photographs, 
printed by a new process from well-known pictures 
the most humorous being Wilkie's rabbit on the 
wall, giving suggestion of the wonderful play of 
light and shade. The next to this in value is Boa- 
gereau’s Far from Home,” which is peculiarly 
pleasing and pure both in drawing and sentiment. 


THE ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 


This most influential Conference of Oriental 
Scholars was opened on Monday at the Royal In- 
stitution with an inaugural 2 by the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Samuel Birch, Kee of the Oriental 
Antiquities in the British Museum. The very 
large company included Sir Henry Rawlinson, Mr. 


E. Grant Duff, M. P., Professor Hemfaloy, Pro- 
fessor Lepsius, Professor Haug, Professor Léon de 
Rosny, Professor Weber, Sir Walter Elliot, 


K. C. S. I., the Syrian Patriarch, Professor Brock- 
haus, Mr. Charles Newton, Mr. Shunker Pandu- 


rung. &c. 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, President of the Semitic 
Section, will be surrounded by many eminent men 


in that branch of Oriental learuing. Among the 
English members of the Congress are Dr. Birch, 
Mr. Fox Talbot, Mr. George Smith, the Rev. T. H. 
Sayce, M. A., Mr. Hodges, Mr. Cull, and Father 
Haigh, of — — near Bi ham. Of the 
conunental cuneiformists at the Congress it is diffi- 
cult to name, besides Professor Oppert, a single 
one, after mentioning the founder of the German 
School, Professor Schrader, of Jena. Of Semitists 
of the elder type, great Hebraists, Syriac scholars, 
mle and masters of the refinements and in- 
tricacies of the widely-s Arabic dialects, &c., 
there are many among hundred foreign Orienta- 
lists in attendance at this diet who have deservedly 
won great distinction. : 
The President delivered a remarkable ad 
stretching over the whole vast field of Crien 
scholarship, Aryan, Sanskrit, 
stated that this was the meeting 
con , succeeding that held in Paris last year, 
and it was thought, considering the vast interest 
land had in the East, the second of meet- 


with favour by the of the different Powers of 

yo Her Majesty's Indian 1 
bad gi ven it greatest encouragement, ing to 
send to it representatives of Hindoo towns, who 
would take part in the ings of the Aryan 
section, He say that Oriental learn- 
t popular in 


as 
much li 
the materials now 
students of Orientalism were very con- 
cavations and exbumations in those 


Canopus, which 
and the early civilisation Euy pt ; and the 
Moabite stone was a valuable contribution to the 
history of the Semitic family. The subject of 
transliteration of Oriental texts into Eu cha- 
racters was spoken of as a step towards the 


ved the antiquity 


universal understanding of the lan of the 
East, and it was ho that som would be 
done towards the formation of an alp common 


acquisition of Oriental learning. 
Babylonian discoveries of Sir 


races. 
Semitic section of the congress, and much curious 
matter connected with the history of those coun- 
tries evolved. In the Turanian section, Chinese 
literature and something of that 
dealt with; aud the extinct 


knowledge of that country gained by the decipher- 
ing of cuneiform letters and historical hiero- 
glyphics would be elaborated, and it would 
show how much influence, whether <n art, 
civilisation, and religion, t had exercised 
on the later world. The section of Archeology 
would not go deeply into that subject, but some 
inquiry would be made into the monuments of 
ancient India, while in the Ethnological Depart- 
ment the 2 state of the races and the pro- 
ductions of the East would be illustrated. e 
universities and learned societies of Europe had 
fully recognised the value of the congress, and 
many of them had sent delegates to its sittings ; the 
Asiatic Society, the Royal Society of Literature, 
and the Society of Biblical Literature had done 
much to promote its success. To them and to the 
sovereigns of most Eu countries especially 
Germany, France, and Russia the thanks of the 
congress were due for the favour which had been 
shown it. 

M. Leon de Rosny, who was president of the 
first congress, in Paris, addressed the assembly in 
French ex ive of his sympathy in its works and 
of the value of its labours to the knowledge of 
e literature. . aati ol 

unker Pundurung expressed his gratification a 
witnessing this lange gathering of learned men to 
elucidate the learning of the East. 

Mr. Grant Daff, M. P., moved and Sir H. Raw- 
linson seconded a vote of thanks to the president 
for his able and interesting address. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson presided yesterday at the 
meeting of the Semitic section of the Congress of 
Orientalists at the Royal Institution, and in the 
course of an address enlarged on the importance of 
the Semitic langa and congratulated Mr. 
George Smith other investigators on the results 
of their researches. M. Jules Oppert then made 
some remarks on Assyrian inscriptions, and other 

ers followed. A visit was also paid to the 

itish Museum, where the company was received 

4 Dr. Birch, the Rev. Basil H. Cooper, and 
others. 


ole 


FRIGHTFUL RAILWAY ACCIDENT NEAR 
NORWICH. 


On Thursday night an accident attended with 
very fatal results oocurred at Thorpe, near Norwich, 
on the Great Eastern line. 

The trains which the accident befel were respec- 
tively the down express from Norwich to Yar- 
mouth, and the combined mail-trains from Yar- 
mouth and Lowestoft to London. The two mail- 
trains meet at Reedham, and on Thursday they 
—— in their usual course to Brundall station, 


express was but a little late, was rap 
approaching the scene of the disaster, the driver of 
was ordered to proceed. The doomed 

at about two miles from Nor- 


i 
25 


i 


the shock was appalling. The rails were 
rain, there was a align curve in the 
so that the li 


ES 
25 


171 
Bi 

8 

5 


4: 


] 


ep frum 
tuna 
wing, until a 
and in some cases dying — So 
; rs. 
that the driver of the 
have had time to turn 
e steam remained for 


vance = poe ruin. The driver 
and his fireman, named respectively John Prior 
Light, must have been killed instan- 
oa a similar fate 


. poet befell 
Thomas Clark and Frederick Sewell, the driver and 


fireman of the train from N — The crash was 


they were able to afford to 
: ith as little loss of time 
was despatched from Norwich 
) to the scene of the disaster, and a number 
men were also sent down from Norwich. 
It took hours to clear the débris away, when 
the dead were taken to convenient places, and the 
wounded to Norwich, when most of them were 
—— in the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital. The 
ollo wing (twenty) ! 
amongst the dead :—John Prior, enginem n; 
James Light, fireman ; Thomas Clark, engineman ; 
Frederick Sewell, fireman ; the Rev. H. and Mrs. 
Stacey, Mount Pieasant, Norwich (Mr. Stacey was 


formerly a regational minister at Beccles) ; 
Sergent Major Canal and Sergeant Ward, Wal 
= * Militia; Susanna Lincoln, 


Thorpe Hamlet, N * Air &. 
8 e orwich ; . 
LS rr 

; and her child, 


Mile-end-road, 


Betts, 


cleaner, employed hy the Great Eastern Company, 
who is himself fatally injured; Mr. Page, of 
Wensum-street, Norwich; Mr. Skinner, ount 
Pleasant, Norwich : Mary Ann Murray, Mariners 
lane, Norwich; Miss Taylor, forewoman at Mr. 
Caley's, draper, Norwich; and Mr. Upton, of 
Yarmouth. A body which remained for a lon 
time unidentified has been ised as that ot 
Mr. 8. R. Slade, of the firm of Ackerman and 
Slade, architects and surveyors, of 8, Regent street, 
London. Mr. Slade had been staying at Yarmouth 
on a holiday, The wounded are more than fifty in 
number, and two or three of these are not expected 
to recover. 

The shock was a fearful one, both trains going at 
high Some of the nger carriages had 
their ends knocked out, and were forced into the 
carriazef preceding, as though the train was being 
closed up like a telescope. One passenger carriage 
had its roof taken off as clean as though it had been 
cut with a knife, and a carriage went one way 
while the rocf, turning over on the other side of the 
metals, stood up on end against the telegraph wires, 
and remained there supported by them. e guard 
in the mail van heard the whistle, which must have 
been blown by the driver as he neared Norwich, 
and, jumping down to put his mail bags together, 
he found himself in a few seconds hurled into a 
ditch at the bottom of a slight embankment. One 
end of the mail van had torn away, and be 
was thrown through the opening with the result 
just stated. The shock was t, and his escape 
with life was providential. But the guard, whose 
name is Ellis, pulled himself ther, collected his 
mail bags, and came into Norwich with them. 

Cooper, the night inspector at Norwich, has of 
course been suspended. It is stated that he handed 
in to a telegraph operator, named Robson, at the 
Thorpe Terminus, a telegram authorising the de- 

ure of the Yarmouth mail train from Brundall, 
and that Robson sent the tel to Brundall, the 
result was that the mail train left Brundall. Cooper 
then shortly afterwards started the down express 
train from Norwich to Brundall, the collision fol- 
\lowing. His version of the affair is that he can- 
celled the telegram which Robson sent; but it is 
stated, on the other hand, that Cooper went to the 
telegraph office after he had started the down train, 
and instructed Robson to telegraph to Brundall to 
stop the mail. This order was given too late. 
When Superintendent Parker h what had hap- 
ed, he ran down the line a considerable distance, 
ut he failed to avert the disaster which he rightly 
anticipated as inevitable. 

Special allusion was made to the catastrophe on 
Sunday by the Rev. Canon Ormesby at the Cathe- 
dral, and by several ministers in other of 


worship. r. Geo 5 — of Freethorpe, has 
resented the N orfollk Norwich Hospital with 
00/., as a thank-offering for bis escape. 

An inquest is being held, and the President of 
the Board of Trade (Sir Charles Adderley) has 
ordered Captain Tyler, with Mr. Ravenhill as legal 
assessor, to hold a formal inquiry, under Section 7 
of the Regulation of Railways Act, into the ciroum- 
stances attending the collision. The inquiry will 
commence at Norwich on Monday next. 


THE BEECHER-TILTON SCANDAL. 


Recent New York pa publish further details 


| regarding the Beecher-Tilton investigation. The 


Tribune says: — If there is any further work in 
the case, it will probably go to the courts and not 

An 
investi The Chairman of Plymouth Church 
Committee, from whom this information is obtained, 
also states positively that there was never a word 
of dissent in the committee from the conclusion 
that there was nothing in the evidence to impair 
confidence in Mr. Beecher, although there was a 
difference of opinion on minor details which took 
a short time to regulate. Mr. Moulton announced 
immediately after the presentation of the com- 
mittee’s report that the 


would shortly seek from the public, and that he 
would show Mr. Beecher in a worse light than 
that in which he then stood.” 


The Christian Union(Mr. Beecher's own paper) con- 
tains anarticlecriticising his part in the scandal. After 
reviewing Mr. Beecher 's work as a clergyman, the 
Christian Union observes :—‘‘ This man a de- 
bauchee and a hypocrite! Then there is i 
in human character to be trusted, and all faith o 
man in man is a delusion. Let us, however, fully 
face and fairly consider whatever can be said. The 
moral gente rejects the charge as a monstrous im- 
possibility, but we willingly go before the tribunal 
of the calmest intellectual 4 Wbat is the 
real evidence t for warn by the accuser, dis- 
carding the mass of irrelevancies in which case 
has been buried? There is an . 
Mrs. Tilton, but it is said to have been destroyed, 
and for its existence as a real confession we have 
only her husband's word, circumstances as well as 
direct testimony pointing to its having been an 
accusation and not a confession ; and in fine this 
poor woman has been shown as so weak, so wholly 
subject to the strongest outside influence of the 
moment, that the general public can give but litt'e 
weight to her testimony either for or against Mr. 
Beecher. Th ve the allegation by 
Moulton of Mr. Beecher’s 
confession to them. Of these men 


simply to say that there is no reason 
Lacnster or in the natare of 
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their evidence why the word of either or both 
shoukl weigh against the word of Mr. Beecher. 
Mr. Tilton, Mr. Moulton, and Mrs. Tilton have 
each on their own admission or on ample and in- 
controvertible proof told two wholly different 
stories of the whole matter. Mr. Beecher alone has 
said always the same thing. The remaining evi- 
dence against him, and the only real strength which 
the accusation has ever had with the public, con- 
sists in Mr. Beecher’s own letters. these Mr. 
Beecher has offered an explanation. In his state- 
ment to the committee and in his cross-examination 
he has told what he meant by them, and with what 
feeling he wrote them. A large part of the com- 
munity, including, we believe, 4 majority of 
the intelligent and high-minded, have fully ac- 
his statement, and, on the th of it, 
formed their j ent of the whole case. Yet to 
many there remains a difficulty and a poy. 
The explanation, it may be said, seems inadequate. 
Why, after all, so mach self-reproach, why sach 
expressions of humility and remorse? How could 
an innocent and deeply-wronged man so abase him- 
self? Besides, it must be frankly said Mr. Beecher’s 
statement astonished everyone and a good 
pre the weakness and the mi which he 
attribated to himself. The public had believed him 
to be a man of immense practical good of 
courage, sagacity, and excellent judgment. His 
own statement when most favourably read shows 
him to have fatally erred in his jadgment of cha- 
racter; to have thrown completely off his 
balance in a sudden crisis; to have trusted his 
most vital interests to a counsellor whom he must 
have known to be a fussy intriguer, and who proved, 
in fact, his enemy ; to have re surrendered 
to this man his own judgment, and almost to have 
abdicated his free will. The statement showed, too, 
a lack of the self-defensive instinct commonly sup- 
posed to be inherent in manly character. It dis- 
closed a severity of self-jadgment which was 
morbid, and a leniency towards others which was 
irrational. In short, on Mr. Beecher's own 
showing, in the t crisis of his life he 
acted with a want of wisdom that is astonish- 
ing To some it was so astonishing as 
to be incredible. Mr. Beecher's reputation for 
wisdom has cost his moral reputation dear—it is the 
difficulty of crediting him with so much folly that 
leads some to credit him rather with falaehood. 
This is not the place to discuss the extent of Mr. 
Beecher’s mistake and weakness ; only the question 
of his uprightness is before us. It has been Mr. 
Beecher’s fortune in this matter to have the weakest 
things in him brought full before the public ; 
the ‘seamy side’ has been turned full to the light, 
the utterances of his most private moods to his 
most trusted friend have been given to the world. 
A multitude of such utterances, those which were 
least creditable, which spring from the lowest 
moods of a mercurial temperament, have been 
selected and presented in the worst light, and the 
burden of explanation thrown upon Mir. Beecher. 
Few men probably could stand such a dragging 
forth of their inmost weaknesses withont disclosing 
what would astonish their nearest friends and their 
owa better selves. The excessive self-condemna- 
tion, the distorted views of his whole relation to 
the case which Mr. Beecher has had to explain are 
tu be taken with this large allowance—they were 
the utterances of the man at his most unguarded 
and depressed moments, snatched at and preserved 
_ by treachery, and first given to the world in the 
light of most distorting commentary.” The Christian 
Union, however, believes that his conduct in this 
matter, if erroneous in some respects, and his sacri- 
fives in order to suppress a scandal, h 
may be forgotten or misunderstood in the tamult 
of the present, will one day shine out clear, 
and ennvble in the eyes of the world a man 
who male many mistakes, but never erred ignobly. 
Mr. Beecher preached a sermon at Twin Moun- 
tain House, New Hampshire, on Sunday, August 
30, to a large congregation, taking for his text the 
4th and 5th verses of the 12th chapter of Romans, 
For as we have many members in one body, and 
all members have not the same office, so we, being 
many, are one body in Christ, and every one 
members one of another.” Mr. Beecher commanded 
the closest attention of his audience for an hour or 
more, dwelling at some length upon the subject of 
Shristian unity as agsiost a unity of mere outward 
forms of religion. Too much thoaght and atten- 
1 


tion, he 
matters of Christian tion to the detriment 
itual unity. 


and neglect of their growth in 
it is an im- 


Men are so differently constituted 
we for them to unite in a common religious 
ief, It is the part of true Christianity to 
exercise sympathy and love towards all mankind, 
no less to the criminal and the outcast than the u 
right. As the parent prefers the comfort and wel- 
fare of the offspring to his own, so man should 
desire the welfare of his fellow man. We should 
not let our abhorrence of crime and immorality 
destroy our sympathy for the criminal an] un- 


golly. 

e learn by a from New York dated 
Saturday, that Mr. Moulton has published a second 
statement reiterating his accusations against the 
Rev. Henry Ward her, and stating that Mr. 
Beecher’s latters themselves totally refute the 
charge of blackmailing made against him (Mr. 
Moulton). 


A new workmau's city,” on the plan of the 
Shaftesbury Park Estate, is to be founded at the 
west end of London. 


Miscellaneous. 
— — 


Tan Porvtation Urban Scnoot Boarps in 
England is as follows :—London, 3,266,987; 94 


boronghs, 5,172,446; 710 parishes, 1,773,572 
Total, 10,213,005. In Wales :—12 boronghs, 124 473; 
190 parishes, 410,271. Total, 535,744 Total in 


England and Wales, 10,748,749. The total popu- 
lation at present under bye-laws is 9,538,971.— 
School Board Chronicle. 

Tae Nortuamrpron Evecrion.—A requisition is 
now in course of signature to Mr. Jacob Bright to 
induce him to stand for this borough, but it is 
thought that some of the convictions of that gentle- 
man will not be in his favour. Meantime Mr. 
Charles 8. Pearce, an advanced Liberal and formerly 
a town-councillor of Northampton, has arrived. He 
is an Anti-State-Churchman. A Mr. Bell, who once 
threatened to contest the borough, has retired. Mr. 
2 addressed a large meeting in the Town 
Hall, Northampton, on Monday night, and about 
2,000 were present. Besides the candidate, 
Mr. Odger, Mr. Watts, and Mr. Foote 
spoke. 

Fraorr w Covert Garvey.—We never re- 
member to have seen Covent Garden Market better 
supplied with fruit than at present. Some fine 
pines have just arrived from St. Michael's in ex- 
cellent condition. Grapes are imported in large 

aantities from Lisbon, and also from Jersey. 

are of good quality, and realise, on an 
average, 64. per Ib. Figs from Worthing and the 
Channel Islands (Guernsey) are plentiful. English 
melons are now in season, and large quantities of 
melons also come from Spain (Denia and Cadiz). 
Apples, pears, and plums, of home growth, are 
excellent in every way. Bananas and prickly 
pears are now arriving iu quantity, and there seems 
a plentiful supply of filberts, cobnuts, and walnuts. 
—Garden. 


LIBERALISM AT GREENWICH.—For several years 
the Liberals of Greenwich have been divided 
into two hostile camps, one section belonging to 
the Liberal Association, and the other to the Ad- 
vanced Liberal Association. After considerable 
tiation, a union of the two bodies has been 
effected, and in the future the y will be united 
one organisation, under the title of the Borough 
Greenwich Liberal Association. The association 
to be governed by a al council, composed of 
representatives from Woolwich, Greenwich, and 
Deptford, where there will be a branch association, 
to elect the committees and officers. The sup- 
of Mr. Gladstone, the sitting Liberal mem- 
„ and of Mr. Baxter ey, one of the late 
Liberal candidates, are acting in concert in the new 
movement. 

LipeRaLism ix Bucks. —Theelectors of Aylesbu 
have presented Mr. Howell with a roe 
some timepiece in recognition of his having con- 
tested Aylesbury in the Liberal interest in 1868 
and at the last general election. The presentation 
was made in the Station-street Chapel, which was 
crowded. In returning thanks for the testimonial, 
Mr. Howell referred at length to the circumstances 
of his candidature, and showed by an analysis of 
the votes that at least there was no Tory reaction 
in Aylesbury, but a decided Liberal gain, he having 
polled thirty-nine more than a third of all who 
voted. The Liberals must unite to carry electoral 
reform, a reform of the land laws, revision of taxa- 
tion, the repeal of penal laws workmen, and 
the question of Church disestablishment. 

EpvcatTionaL CoMPULsion In Lonpon. — At 
Southwark, on Friday, the magistrate was en 
some time in hearing summonses taken out by the 
school board visitors against parents for not send- 

their children to school. One defendant, a 
widow, came with her child, a boy eight years old, 
and said she could not make him go to I. She 
wished him sent to an industrial school. Mr. Ben- 
son said it was absurd for the mother to say she 
could not control a child of that age. He supposed 
she wanted the child sent to the school at the ex- 
pense of the ratepayers. Every child so sent cost 
the ratepsyers a-year. The school board 
officer said that she already had a daughter in 3 
reformatory school, Mr. Benson ordered the de- 
fendant to take the boy home and make him go to 
school. If she did not do 80, and the boy was sent 
to an industrial school, she would have to pay for 
him. In another case, the father of a child wished 
his child sent to an industrial school, and said he 
would pay for him. On being told he would have 


in 
of 
is 


28 5a. per week, he wanted the to 
e it less. Mr. Benson, after inqu into the 
man’s ci said he could not, pointed 
out that it was little enough to su a child 
every week. 8 said hi ioe te 
magistrate’s opinion he would pay 5s. per week. in 
some other 1 small penalties were — and 


one woman declared she would sooner go to prison 
than pay. 

Cottece ror Worxina Womey. — Early in 
October a college for working women is to be 
at 5, Fitsroy-street, Fitzroy-square, under the super- 
intendence of Miss K wart,. Mies Lucy Harrison, Mrs. 
Litchfield, Miss Martin, Mr. aod Mrs. Tansley, and 
other equally woll- kuovn friends of the educational 
movement. A liberal list of subjects appears on 
the — 2 — history, German, draw- 
ing, book-keeping, geography, French, arithmetic, 
Latio, singing, and algebra, As these subjects are 
to be taught gratuitously the fees will be very low. 


There is to be a library in connection with the 


college, and one room will be 1 as a coffee 


and conversation room. Occasions lectures on 


various subjects will also be ven, and 
amongst those who have promi to assist 
the * in this way are the Rev. J. 8. 
Brewer, Miss Chessar, Arthur Cohen, Esq., O. C., 
the Rev. D. LI. Davies, J. G. Fitch, Esq. R. 
Gardiner A. G. Henriques, Eaq., T. Hugher, 

, J. Norman er, 


Esq., G. iss Annie Kea 
EA. U „ Mra, John Mao- 
„ J. D. Morell, Esq., 

, Professor Croom 
Robertson, Professor Seeley, Dr. Storrar, and W. 
Cave Thomas, Esq. It can hardly be doubted that 
with such a programme as this the college will 
secure a large body of students, and its position 
will be most convenient for those whom it is par- 
ticularly intended to serve. 


Tus Cours pe JARNAC, the newly-appointed 
ambassador from France to London, received a 
warm welcome on Wednesday in the town of 
Tipperary. The count has large estates in the 

hbourhood, and he enjoys great popularity for 
his kindness asa landlord. The recurrence of the 
annual show of the Tipperary Union Farming 
Society, of which the count has for years been pre- 
sident, furnished a suitable opportunity for offering 
to him the congratulations of the residents and his 
tenantry on his appointment; and in the show-yard 
Colonel Purefoy read an address, to which his 
excellency returned a suitable reply. In the 
evening the society dined in the Assembly Room— 
his excellency in the chair. His bealth was pro- 
posed as chairman, the speaker tracing the history 
of bis family back to the middle ages, adding that 
the count had always been loyal to the monarchy, 
and hoping that when he relinquished the high 
office to which he had been appointed he would 


return to Tipperary. Count de Jarnac responded 
amid great enthusiasm. Letters of congratulation 
were read from Mr. Disraeli and Lord Derby. The 
former wrote as follows :—‘‘I could not help recal- 
ling a quarter of a century ag wheu we were 

awaiting together at the Coventry Club the 
| bulletins which announced à revolution in your 
re. Time has 


country which I never cease to de 
again brought to you the 0 which you 
then seemed on the eve of fulfilling, and which you 
will conduct with the high principles which always 
distinguished you, and the experience which the 
course of five-and-twenty years has brought to both 
of us. I am writing to the Queen this day, and 
shall have the gratitication of conveying to Her 
Majesty the sentiments you have so happily 
expressed. 


CremMaTion.—There was an extraordi scene 
at West Hartlepool on Tuesday. Mr. ward 
Turnbull, solicitor, one of the Town Improvement 
Commissioners, had given notice of a motion in 
— of cremation, b it was proposed to — 

for enlargin o present cemetery. ore 

the Petit sem on assembled, about 200 women, 
mostly belonging to the working classes, forced 
their way into the room, and freely expressed 
their ition to cremation. When Mr. Tarn- 
bull arrived he was hooted, and there were cries of 
Burn him, Stick him in a tar-barrel,” Give 
us Christian burial.” When the 
opened, Mrs. Peart handed in a peti 

rported to come from the mothers in West Har- 
tlepool, protesting against cremation as ‘‘ revolting 
to the ideas of modern civilisation,” and calling 
upon the commissioners to ‘‘scout wi 
tion 


certain he would not be able to 
if be did, it would result io o 

throughout the town. The chsirman assured the 
people that they need not be alarmed, as, even if 
the motion were carried, which was most unlikely, 


had no power to “cremate.” 
He the ‘‘deputation” to withdraw, and 
assu that their petition should have ever 


attention. The crowd slowly withdrew, wit 
renewed cries of Burn Turnbull,” Let bim 
taste it first,” Put him in a furnace,” Ko. Mr. 
Turnbull afterwards brought forward his motion; 
but as no one seconded it, it fell to the ground. 


Da the time the meeting was heli the crowd 

ou increased to about 2,000, and upon Mr, 

Turnbull leaving the Athenwum he was received 

with uproar and followed to his vtlice. 
— — 

Strasburg Cathedral is now beaten. It no longer 
has the hi spire in Europe. The new church 
of St. Nicholas, Hamburg, has just been finished, 
and the t cross was p on the summit last 


week. total height is 472 feet. This is 6 feet 
higher than Strasburg. 

CasTLes in THE Arn.—A poor vicar in a remote 
diocese had, on some 5 — „ p a 
sermon 80 le to his ioners that they 
entreated him to priat it, and he undertook a journey 
to London for that purpose. On bis arrival in town 
he was recommended to Mr. Rivington, to whom he 
enthusiastically related the object of his journey. 
The printer agreed to his proposals, and required 
to know how many copies of the sermon he would 
have struck off.” The reply was, Why, sir, 1 
have that there are in the ki ten 


900 THE NONCONFORMIST. Serr. 16, 1874. 
thousand parishes, and the majority of t em will at | : . have been dull. The sheep pens have been less liberally 
least take one, and others moma that I think we Births, Marriages, und Beaths, sage ey a firm market the tencency has been against 
may venture to print about 35,000 or 36,000 copies.” — to be. 68. ———ů— tae —— — 17 — 
— eyes ved — a aay we — | A uniform charge af One Shilling ( prepaid) is made fair request, at late rates. Pigs have been quiet 

o ma as J. for announcements under this heading, for which Per Aba, to sink the offal. 
home in high spirits. With much difficulty and] postage-stampe will be received. All such an- er ge 3 
rr CTI two — der. nouncements must be authenticated by the name | tnt, conrse dee 4 Oto4 6| Pr.course wocted De 
mented his imagination that he could endare it no nn | Prime los 1714143 
longer gn he wrote to Mr. Rivington, desiring him pp MARRIAGES. oS eg et 
to send him the debtor and creditor account, most — — 44 — N D Ooarse inf. sheep 4 8 4 10 | Lage bors 2 4448 
liberally pe nitting the remittances to be forwarded Grove, Esq, of Stow Park, Newport, Monmouthehire, to Second quality .4 10 5 2 Neatem.porkers 5 0 5 4 
at Mr. Rivington’s convenience. Judge of the | Miss Anne Williams, of 32, Bridge-street. No cards. METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, Sept. 
astonishment and anguish excited by the receipt of | JELLEY—WRIGHT.—Sept. 10, at Wellinghorough, by the | 14.—There was a te supply of meat on sale here 
the following account :—‘ The Rev. Dr. to C. Rev. Alexander Murray, of Peterborongh, James Jelley, of | to-day. ‘ihe demand was somewhat slow, at the following 
Rivington. To printing and paper, 35,000 copies of | Harrowden Magna, to , only daughter of the late | currency— 
' { : Charles Bosworth Wr: , of Kettering. Per be by the curcute 
sermon, 7851. 58. 61. ; Cr.. by sale of 17 copies of PEIPERS—WILKS * — by 
the said sermon. II. 5s. 6d.; balance due to C. Church, by the Rev 1 . s. d. 
Rivington, 784/.” The publisher, however, in à day Constastin A. G. Peipers, of Reichenau. Austria, to -3 6 
or *— — — 1 „ —— a Jane, eldest daughter of the lite Washington * ; — 
* erend Sir, — pardon for inn y i ae 
amusing myself at your expense, but you need | = = —— | ven +. — 
not give yourself any uneasiness. I know better U NERAL REFORM ape “hl 
than you could do the extent of the sale of single — 2 PROVISION 3, Monday, * 14.—The arrivals last week 
sermons, and accordingly have printed bat 100 The LONDON NECROPOLIS COMPANY condacts | fom n ntter and 8 151 bales bern, 
. w Ü Ä ̃ . . tater Si ery St. yatta fe 
9 Hoer. = . aera ie | the finest qua'ities, tieet Dutch, 1348. to 1 . F 

A Mermax.—Not long ago we announced tze —— scarcely 14 lrelan i beiag too en der 

melancholy death of the sea-serpent in America, BANK OF ENGLAND. this warket. ‘Th bacon market ruled steady without chance 
n value 


and it is some slight consolation to hear that he 
has found, if not a worthy succeswor, at least one 
who is by no means despicable. A merman has 
lately been been on the coast of Ireland, and has, 
according to a correspondent of the Coleraine 
Chronicle, thrown the inhabitants of Portrush into 
a state of considerable alarm during the past few 
weeks. His appearance is quite sufficient to justify 
some nervousness, for it is, although interesting, 
far from p ing. He is thus described by 

er % scientific and highly gifted 
natu and a writer of some repute,” who had 
the ill-luck to see him one day when taking an ex- 

ition in a boat near the “Blue Pool” with 
wo ladies. In form and colonr,” says Dr. 
Snaggleton, “he has much the appearance 
of an ordinary man; the skin was per- 
fectly white, with the exception of the lower 
part of the body, which appeared to be 
striped and of a blue and white colour. There 
‘was a great quantity of black hair underneath the 
chin, and the nose appeared to be prominent and 
well developed. en I o him he was 
standing composed on the top of a small cliff, with 
the arms pressed close down to the sides; and 


suddenly, to my astonishment, he took a sort t 


side into the sea within twenty feet of our 
eating for the safety of the occupants of 

our small craft, I quickly pulled ont into the open 
sea and saw nothing more ofhim.” Dr. Snaggleton 
thinks this mysterious creature may perhaps 
belong toa species termed ‘‘Submergis Japanarias, 
or Japanese sea-diver,” and intends if ible to 
— * 27 and place it in Belfast 
useum. From the doctor's description, however, 
there is just a faint hope that the merman may turn 
out to be a ber of Parliament (probably a Con- 
his being stri blue and white) 


enjoying his \ rel 

enjoying is ‘‘ relaxation after the arduous duties 
of session, —f all Mall Gazette. 

—— 


nner 
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Fits.—Epiterric Firs on Fattine Sicknwess.—A 
certain method of cure has been discovered for this die 
complaint by a physician, who is desiron* that all 
wafferers may benefit from this providential discovery ; it is 
never known to fail, aud will cure the most case 
. means have been 2 — * will 
to any person free rye. Address 

ee 10, Oxford terrace, Hyde-park, London. 
voson'e Simpie Dres are exeredingly useful house. 
modities. The process is simple, and result satis 
ee to woollen and sitk articles, Shetland 
8 that have become yellow are good snbjects 
beginners in the art of dyeing. A basin of water 
ired ; five minutes! Judson's Dyes, 6d. per 

bottle, eighteen colours, of al! Caemists and Stationers. 
Vatetupo Visaue Liperis.—“A tion known 


4 Patent (cooked) Food is ex t for infants 
11. for 
ings, and similar 

room,” — Extract from “ Cassell’s 
a gs + chemists and grocers in Is. packets 


OLLOWAY’s OINTMENT AND Pitts. — “ Paixtess 
Curges.”"—Sores, wounds, and other disevses affecting the 
skin are amenable by this cooling and healing Ointment. It 
has called forth the loudest from su for years 
under bad , abscesses, sores, wounds, aud chronic illness, 
after every hope of cure Wad Tong a@sy. None but 
those who have experienced the soothing effect of this 
Omtment can form an idea of the comfort it bestows, by 
restraining inflammation und allaying pain. In neuralgia, 
rheumatism, and gout the same application, y used, 
gives wonderful relief. Suppressed gout, by which the natural 
powers are paralysed, the natural vigour bh, bted, the strength 
exhausted, comfort and happiness annihilated, is soon brought 
out by Holloway’s remedies. 


AS IT OUGHT TO BE. 

1 visited” writes Dr. Hassatt, Meer. 
Horniman’s Warehoute, and took samples of Tea 
ready for co t to their Aoents,& on analysis 
I found them Pure, & of superior quality.” 

„At the Docks, I took samples of Horaiman’s 
Teas, which I analyzed, & found Vun; the quatity 
being equally satisfactory.” 

uf purchased Packets from ‘Agents for 
Borniman's Tea,’ the contents | find correspond in 
Purity and ewcellence of quality, with the tea I 
obtained from their stock at the ks.” 


6,248 Acents— Chemists, Confectioners, ga 


(From Wednesday's Gazette.) 

An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 92, 
for the week ending on Wednesday, Sept. 9, 1674. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
Notes isened .... S77 513,520 Government Dent. E11 016, 100 

Other Securities... 3,981,900 
Gold Com Bullion 22,373,925 
Silver Bullion.... — 


£37,3 3,923 C37.378 928 
BANKING DETARTHERT. 


papetere Capit’)£ 14,563,000 Government Seeu- 
t eevee 


** „ 3.77 rities, (nc. dead 
Public Deposits... 4,723,629 weight annity).£13,531,376 
“ther Deposits .. 18,874,448 Other Securities.. 17,890,246 
Reven 1 and eee 876 500 
other H 580,69 (etd & Sine Com 870,182 
£42,307,994) £42,307,904 
Sept. 10, 1874. F. Mav, Chiet Cashier. 


Breakrast.—Eprs's Cocoa. —GratreruL anno Cox 
FORTING.—” By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful eg ony of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Eyps has provided our breakfust-tables with a 


delicately flavoured beverage which may save tts many lieav 
doctors’ bilis."—" CMA Service (asetre.” Nee simply 
with Koiling Water or Milk.—Sold by Grocers iu Packets 
only, labeilei—“Jawes Eres and Co, Homcopathic 
Chem 48, Threadneedle street, and 170, Piccadilly; 
Works, Euston-road, London. 

ManurmctorEe or Cocoa —“ We em now 
account of the process | by Meesrs. James Epps and 
Co mennfacturers of artictes, at their works in the 
* ae iwndou.’’—See articte in Cee e Household 
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CORN EXCHANGE, Ma Lana, Monday, Sept. 14.— 
We have small supplies of English wheat. aud the arrivals 
from abroad are oy moderate. ure just supported, 
and the trade is much in beta l for immediate consamption. 
The flour trade coat nues depressed, and prices sre an- 
changed, Bearley ie ls. lower fur both melting and grindiog. 
Mase Is, dearer. Beans and are nominally as last werk. 
We have a liberal supply of oats, but they are met by 
a good demand, and prices are Gd fo ts. per qr. higher since 
this day week. We have few arrivals of cargoes, Went 
Supports lute prices, and muse is Is. per qr. desrér, 


CURRENT PRICES. 


Per Ur. Per Ur. 
Wratat— * 5. ‘ 5. 
Eevex und Kent, Peas— 
W hite fine — to 32 Grey Nw 45 
N — ie 2 2 Maple 45 8 
new. — 44 — n — oS 
Foreigu red „ r = 
» white 5t * kr 42 41 
BARLEY— | 
Grinding ... W 95 | OATe— 
Chevalier * — 2 _ English — 260 33 
Distilling .. ‘ ” — = 
Foreign . 30 42 Scotch * — — 
Matr— Itch Black 26 29 
Pate, new. 7 81 » White 23 80 
er — — feed 20 2B 
Brown. 50 601 
| Frou 
Beans— | Town made 89 47 
icke . 43 44, Best count 
eb 8 — | 8 37 38 
*. | an 
Kg) ptian „ 8) Suffolk 88 88 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 
Sept. 14.—The total imports of foreign stock into London 
last week Cousisted of 18,495 head. In the di 
week last year we received 16,309; in 1872, 15,109; 1675 
17,756; in 1870, 9,932; and in 1869, 13,173 head, ‘The 


cattle trade to-day has been rather steadier. A full average 
ehie 


ly of beasts have been on sale, but foreign breeds have 
y preponderated, From our own grazing districts the 
beasts have been only moderate, and the quality 

For the choicest breeds the market 


From Lancolnshire, Leicestershire, 
we have received about 1,250; from other 
about 250; from Scotland, 45; and 

On the foreign side of the market 
show, comprising about 2,516 Tonning, 
772 Dutch, and 100 Gothenburgh. For the best stock the 
demand has been quiet at about late rates, Inferior breeds 


aterford. lawerick decline 1s. per cet. 


hops, especially in 
coloury sorts, which description may be quoted fully 10s. 
dearer. Medium samples do not at present meet with a 
rendy Picking is progressing, and #ith very few 
eteeptions the hops come down macn waer he general 
estimate. Yearlmgs are in better demand, and sting at 
recent rates. Mid and Kast Kent £6 £7,£9; Weak of 
Keut £26, £6 106, £8 10s.; Sussex, £6, £26 10s, £8; Faru- 
hams and Country Farwhams, £6, £8 10s. . 


POTATOES, Borough and Spitalfielts, Monday, Sept 14 
—Inceeased supplies of home-grown potatoes have heen «1 
* 1 Which the trade 2 * at late rates. 

ery oreign potatoes are on Offer. Regents. 654, to 
gh ton; Shaws, 60s, to e per ton; Kidneys, 9s. 
to 120s. per ton; Rocks, 603, to 70s. per ton. last week's 
imports were 4 begs from Rotterdam, 1.446 from Antwerp, 
500 Brussels, 19 St. Nasuire, 102 barrels and 92 sacks from 
Dunkirk, and 70 tons from Portrieux. 


SEED, Monday, Sept. 14—No English cloverseed yet 
comes forward. samples of foreizn, as well red 
white, were held for fully as much money, New trifdiam 
realised previous rates, with a steady demand. Best trefo! 
was held for quite as high rates, with rather more inquiry fr 
such, New white mustarisee:| commanded the prices of the 
previons week. A further portion of the supply was taken 

by the manufacturers, Canatysted sold on * term 
readily Mempseed was salertie, without change in price. 
samples of English rape ed were taken off at pres on- 
values; bat red parcels were dall, and difficnit of sale. New 
winter tares commanded the extreme prices of last week, with 
a good demand. Grass seeds were placed steaddy, aul 
prices were weil supporied. 


WOOL, Monday, Sept. 14.—The market has been with- 
out feature. The business dome hes been on a moderate 
scale, and prices have been without aiteration. 


OIL, Monday, Sept. 14—Linseed off has been quiet, at 
about late rates. Kape tas been firmer, but wot active. 
Other oils have sold siowly. 


TALLOW, Monday, Sept. 14.—P.Y.C. is dull, at 41s. 9). 
per cwt. on the spot. Town tallow is quoted at 387. 6d. 
per et., net cash aud rough fat, ls. 10d. per Bibs. 


COAT, Monday, Sept. 14.—There being a report that the 
* question ia the North is likely to be settled withont 
u strike, the market was very at lust day's prices. 
Hetum«, 276. G.; Lambton, 276; Hetion Lyone, 25s, 9. ; 
Tuwwstati, 235 9.1. Ships for sale, 33; at sea, 10. 
— — — — — = 


Iddcrtisements. 


— 2 — 


Pe MACHINES of Every Description. 
From £2 155, to £25. ' 


— 


— 


THE REGENT, £2 155. 
Sim p'e —Sieat —hKaprd— | durable. 
Nine simples of Work and Prospectus post tree. 


It is absurdly claimed for almost 
every Machine, of whatever descrip- 
tion (chain, hock, or kuotred stitch), 
that wm ie 6 to an others, for 
ali kinds of work. 

SMITH and CO, having no interest 
in selling au) icular machine, are 
enabled to recommend iMPARTIALLY 
thé one best suited for the work re- 

iréd to be done, and offer this 

UARANTEE to their ctts:omers : — 
Auy machine sold by them may be 
EXCHANGED after one month's 
trial, for any other kind, without 

charge for use. 


SMITH and CO., 30, EDGWARE 
(Corner of Seymour-street) 


anv 4, CHARLES STREET, sono, LONDON. 


AZE’S PALESTINE and EGYPT TOURS.— 
Sixty Guineas.—GAZE and SON, origi aud 
first conductors of Kestera Lours, wilt start an ELEVENTH 
SERIES of Tours to the Holy Land and Egypt, commencing 
Ocroser 8. 
Gaze’s Nite Tours.—By Dababeahs; personal 
ducted, and for independent travellers ; 34 
See Oriental Gazette,” post free, 34.; Hy. Gaze and Son, 
142, Strand, London. 


LD COINS FOR SALE. — Gold, Silver, 
, Saxon, English , Roman, Greek, Ke. Lists 
ſree.—J. VERITY, Karlsheaton, Dewsbury. 
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A SUPERIOR GIRLS’ SCHOOL TO BE 
DISPOSED OF at Custer wext. It is well 
situated on the of a 


large Town in the Midland 

Counties, and des been held for many years by the present 

* who then retire—For terms, &c., apply to 

a, Messrs. Relfe, No. 6, Charterhouse-buildings, A Alders- 
gate, London, E C. 


DAUGHTER of a Co 
DESIRES sn ENGAGEM 2 at 
MICHARLMAS. dsic, Drawing, 


and French.—Address, K. O., ‘Post. 12 


ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE. Chairman, HENRY ASTE, 
Eeq.— Chief Office, 73 and 74, King Wilitam-ctreet, E. C. 


ITY BONDS of the UNITED STATES. 


— —y—ü᷑ 


„ „ „ „„ „„ „„ e 


150,000 Lie K Ys 7. 
50,000 Kanese ©} 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 700 


90,000 Newark, N. J., 7s 2 — ver seeces 
We offer the above choice City Bonds, the very best 


of investment securities. Interest al — 2 
We collect Gougans and Interest on all American secuntics 2 


and remit for same tly. C 1 end 
promptiy. Correspo 


eee eee eee eee e e e e e 


inquiries 
LIVINGSTON and Co., —* 10, Pine-street, 
New York 
ONE Y, TIME, AND LIFE 


are lost in the event of 
ACCIDENTAL INJ URY 0 OR DEATH. 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Against ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS. 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company 
Hoa. A. Ku AAA, M.P., Chairman. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £140,000, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £160,000. 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Bonns allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at Ry Stations, the Local 


or 
64, Conn uit, and 10, Recent-strest, Lon von. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HE ANNUAL RECEIPTS of the BIRKBECK 
BUILDING S80CIETY 


EXCEED THREE MILLIUNS. 


IFTY THOUSAND POUNDS to be 
advanced by the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY 
on Freehold and Leasehold sat 
FIVE and SIX PER CENT. INTEREST. 


Repayable by Easy Instalments. 


OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO 
GUINEAS PER MONTH 
with immediate possession and no rent to pay. 
at the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING 
soclery, 29 aud 30, Southampton-buildings, Chancery- 


OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND for 
FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH. 


with immediate 
Either for Building or urposes. 
Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 
and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


1 PRIVATE) 58 


1 COOKE PREPARES snd SURVEYOR 
COMPENSATION tl ete e 


— — ray and thet — 
E —7TIEI IA an a Old N 


in a New Dress; Siena wr Be the 8 


N e. 
12 1 


THE 
PLATE MAC 
tions, Open at 


iN, 3 aad 


PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED-—NORWICH 0% AND 
MOsCOW BITIO 


CERTIFICATE OF ? MERIT—DUBLIN, 1872. 
EASTERN COUNTIES SCHOOL DESK 


Be. 1 and wich aed ob enn 
Stephen's orwich, arwick-lane, 
ae E. C. 


TENANT FARMERS and OTHERS pro- 
posing to EMIGRATE to NORTH AMERICA. 
For ful! information ae} to IOWA and NEBRASKA, 
and to the very desirable r. 
1 i States on favourable terms, app 88755 
A at the Offices of the BURLIN 


URI RIVER RAILROAD COMPANY, 


OMAS BRADFORD and 00. WASHING, 


WRINGING, and MANGLING MACHINE 
MAKE LAUNDRY N and DOMESTIC 
MACHINISTS, — VED from from 68, Fleet-street, 


E.C., to their extensively aie oor 
Nos. 140, 7 and 143, HOLBORN, W.c. 
Wholesale and vo > t. Ar Blooms- 


bury Market (adjoining premises : 
Branch Works for all kinds of Latodry Engineering and 


Repairs (also contiguous premises.) 
Snow Rooms anv Rerau Derartuenr— 
Nos. 140, 142, and 143, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., 
(the end nearest Oxford. street). 


Manchester Offices :— 
Cathedral Steps and Peel Park Works. 
Catalogues free by post. 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. 04 oom - 

with Linen Airer,—Sole maker, G. SH RE WS. 

BURY, 59, Old Bailey, E. C. Factory, 98, Barrington-road, 
East Brixton, 8.W. 


OR the BLOOD is the LIFE.’’—See 
Deuteronomy, chap. tii., verse 23. 


CERN 8 WORLD - FAMED BLOOD 


The GREAT — PURIFIER and RESTORER, 
For and clearing the blood from all impurities, | 


and cores of all kinds. 


i each, ua cases containing six 
— — Lt lls. each—sufficient to effect a 


e 
an AND D nb VENDORS 
United Kingdom and the 


any 


FP. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln. 
W holesale—All Patent Medicine Houses. 


TO MOTHERS ANB pap tal 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, 


PREPARED BY 
SAVORY AND MOORE, 
Wholesale and Retail of the Manafacturers, 
148, NEW BOND 8TRBET, LONDON, W., 


And Retail of all Chemists 


po Esl pt 
FLUID ey Tan 


dot OF Tar a STOMACH, 


ARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT 
ON ; and the best mild 
adapted for 


DINNEFORD AND 00., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Cents tt. 
rr. 1 DY.—Skin r 


children of all ages 
3 . 
its 


E. vite” oti 


INDIGES. 
and IN 


a AR 
CHILDREN, 


bur and CO. 


—— 
Soap—that is recommended 


VEGETABLE CHARCOAL the N EW 
for INDI@RSTION, r and Liver Com- 


— 1 — Droneriom Pits 25 — 
1 


; 


Pay 


PLAINTS, 


REDERICK G. WHITES CELEBRATED 
COUGH LOZENGES. One Shilling per box ; post 

free, 14 stamps. 
To be had only of FREDERICK G. WHITE, 232, Oxford- 
YDROPATHY! JACKSON HOUSE, 
MATLOCK BANK, DERBYSHIRE, 


Terme from 24s, GA. to 31s, 6d. per week. 
on application. 


Tulrs SEA SALT should be used in every 
strengthening are there 


Beware of 
Finsbury, Loudon, E 
Tuners SEA SALT is not merely a healthful 
luxury, but has produced really wonderful — 1 
giand rheumatic 


by Chemists and — 


Courixxiox Pitts (Atex. Ross’). 
—, — the sion remove black 


SKIN TONIC, 
Sas Ter 
r 33 — 


= in 
ri 825 


is Ss. 6d.; 
igh Holborn, 


. II WHISKY. 


This celebrated an old mellow spirit is the 


CREAM 1 Rist WHISKIES, in quality unrivalled 
than the finest 


wholesome Cognac 
a, the Bod heal, Pak Label, and Sant branded 


“ KINAHAN’S Li WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Great Fa e 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wm THE BEST ARTICLES 


mus D E A NM E S. 3 100 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 19s. to 55s. 
Table, 248. to 888. Dessert, 16s. to 29s, 


French, and American. 
—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


45a. to £15 156.; Bronze, 3s. 64. to £6. 


Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, kee 
Hot-water Fittings for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for cash payments „f £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CoO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


TESSELATED PAVEMENTS 
For Churches, Halls, Corridors, Conservatories, &c. 
anged in the most beautiful designs and made of the far- 

famed Jackfield and B Clays, by CRAVEN, DUN- 

NILL and Co. (Limited), Jackfield Works, near Ironbridge, 

Shropshire, where Patterns and Estimates can be obtained 

on icati Also of the London Agents — 

WM. HARRISON and SON, 133, Upper Thames-street. 


HEATING APPARATUS. 
GRUNDY’S PATENT, 


For Warming Chapels, Schools, and Public ey ith 
pure Warm Air, is superseding other plans. — 


7 


TsesTIMONIAL. 


as Stanhope-et Morni 
-N. i 


apparatus. heat is rapidly created and can be easil 
regulated. I can conscientiously recommend your 1 
for economy and effectiveness. 
“I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR HALL, Minister.” 
Testimonials post free on to JOHN GRUNDY, 
Tyldesley, near 5 


USE 
GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 


(NON-MERCURIAL.) 


repu- 
the 


ls. 


LAVENDER SKIN SOAP. 


(REGISTERED.) 


WHITMORE AND CRADDOCK, 
16, BrsHopscats-Street, Lonpon ; 
Also to be had of most respectable chemists, grocers, and 


| Goldin wo 


For upwards of half a century these Pills have been 
as most effectual both for the 


necessary, 


RSDELL’S PILLS. 


ae 

THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 

To be had of all Chemists, at l., 17d. 2. 9d, and 4s. 64. 
per 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


ENERGY. — 
s QUININE and IRON TONIC 


ees “Gon 
— od will * — Ana 
. ey =: agreed meme 


HAE RESTORER. ls. 6d. each. 
8 2223 es R 4 RESTORER 
ion) will restore in a or 
mart ba oi ong clar wih ee 
cu „ . * 
2 — . „ whose name — 4 — 
must be on the label, or it is not genuine. 


ELLAR’S CORN and BUNION PLASTERS 
are warranted to cure Corns, Bunions, and enlarged 
‘oe Joints in a few applications. Boxes, ls. Id., of all 

chemists. —-PEPPE RK, 23, Tottenham-court-road, London. 
By post 14 stamps. 


FOR THE COLD BATH, &c., 


CASH'S 
KNITTED ROUGH TOW ELS. 


(Patent) 
CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH 


Hosiers and Drapers, &c., everywhere. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 


PURE MALT VINEGAR, 


of uniform strength and flavour, which was awarded 3 

special MEDAL FOR PROGRESS at the Vienna Exhi- 

bition, may be obtained in pint and quart bottles of imperial 
measure from all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen at 


21, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


BOKRW ICK’S 
GOLD MEDAL 


BAKING POWDER 


EXOLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 
Greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” 
Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at 
what age. 

“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” 
Beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
A* tor JOHN GOSNELL and 00.8 


and see that you have none other than their GENUINE 
Articles, 
Sold by all respectable 
CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 


Wholesale, Angel-passage, 98, Upper Thames-street, London. 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELJ, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces througho It the World. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 
Seltser, Lem 
Soda, 1 oo — Lithia, and for 


CORES BRANDED R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” 
and every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhe 
and wholesale of R. ELLis and Son, Ruthin, North Wales, 


LONDON AGENTS :—W. Best and Sons, Henrietta- 
street, Cavendish-square. 


— 
— 


BURN THE WESTMINSTER WEDGE-FITTING 
COMPOSITE CANDLES, 


The Best, the Cleanest, the Safest, and in the end the 
Cheapest. 


Sold everywhere. Wholesale only of 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London. 


FRAGRANT SOAP, 


The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE” TABLET is tamed 
for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the skin. 


Manufactured by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 


Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
„ Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


NE THOUSAND SHEETS (42 Quires) of 
CREAM-LAID NOTE, and 1 EN. 

VELOPES, suitable for the Clergy, Gentry, and Family use, 
on receipt of P. O. O. for 10s. 6d.; 500 each, 38. 6d.; 2,000 


each, 20s. 
THOMAS M. WOOD, Wholesale Stationer, 24, Mik. 
London, E. C. Established fifty years. 


y 
N.B.—Card Plate and 100 Traosparent Ivory Cards, %s. ; 
Ladies’, Se, 6d. ied 5 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 


FURNITURE, &c. ication should be made te 
the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their effected by large railway 


Prospectus. Removals 
vans. Estimatesfree. Advances made if required.—Address, 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W. C. 


LECTRIC BELLS, for Mansions, Houses, and 
Offices. (Youths can fit them up—and are scientific). 
ELECTRIC BELLS, lor Lodge Gates and Stables to Houses. 
ELECTRIC BELLA, the best meaus of communication. 
ELECTRIC BELLS, the greatest enemy of the burglar. 
or BELLS, with Battery and Wire complete, for 


FRANCIS & COMPANY, TELEGRAPH ENGINEERS, 
New Kent-roap, S. E. 


AMUEL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE-HILL, 

London, MERCHANT TAILORS, BOYS’ 1 455 

FITTERS, &c., invite attention to the following EXPLICIT 
ANNOUNCEMENT and PRICE LISI :— 


E SYSTEM (introduced by SAMUEL 

BROTHERS, and favourably tested for upwards of 
THIKTY YEARS) admits of no ble disappointment. 
81. it the ENTIRE STOCK is divided into NINE 
CLASSES, respectively marked A to I, and is graduated in 
quality aud price. Every Garment aud every Piece of Cloth 
is plainly and unmistakeably marked the class to which 
it belongs. 


SUITS. 


Busi- 


| bun- 
eS pe eS pee 
ee oe 
36a, Ker 205 | — 
42888 
bs. Gis. * | 42s. | — 
76a. Gia. | 7s. 42s. | GOs. 45s. 
Bis. Sis. | és. . | Sis. | SOs. 
G Gis. | 104s. 90s. 65s. 65s. | 60s. 
jas. | iid. | 107% | Gus. | 70s. | 65s. 
1 | 1166. 190s. | 121s. | 70s. N 
r 
fine Cloths, Silk-mixed Coatings, and every known Texture. 
| OVEROOATS. | TROUSERS. | WAISTOOATS. 
Driving,|‘ Bae mess, 8 — 
Walk- for Mon- ang | Morn- |Evening 
ham. ing. 
A He. | Sus. im d.. 6s. we 
B 288. 42s. 14s. lds. 7s. — 
C 335. 50s. 16a. 16s. Ss. | 12s. 
D eee, e e. e 16. 
E 50s. 708. 22s. 22s. lis. 1 
G 65s. | 845. — 268. 18s. 11 
70s. | 90s, — dj... 
1 156 | — Sis. | is. | oe. 


EAR-RESISTING” FABRICS _ for 
GENTLEMEN'S, BOYS’, and YOUTHS’ 
. — 


in 


to 


justify 


their title of “ W . 
The C and D classes are recommended in the 


Sait fora Boy four feos te height, U dt Bt. ; D clase, 20. 
t ia C ; 
2 mo be or 1 Suits, C Classe, 50s. ; 


59s. 1 

F sitions 1 . ov Pane — 

4 „containing 45 Portraits y trinces, 

emment Statesmen, and Merchant Princes (with brief bio- 
grephical memoirs). Price 6d., or gratis to pu 


rchasers. 
ay ae UEL BROTHERS, * LUDGATE-HILL, 
LONDON, E. C. 


Fabrics.” 
6d. 
D 
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SIGHT is THE GREATEST GEM OF NATURE. 


Au YOU THAT SUFFER Si 


pre BAD EYES, 


— — — —— 


R™ THE FOLLOWING 


* IALS. 5 


TuousaxbsG OF CURRS. 


3 


Meer WoNDERFUL RESULTS 


Ern KNOWN. 


1 PATENT AMERICAN EYE LIQUID. 


I. Cures this Liquid is effecting every day 
are Marvellous! Dimness, aged, weak, watery, sore, 
oloodshot, kelis, cataracts, specks, colds, inflamed, near-sight, 
over-worked, and every disease of the Eye can be cured m a 
few dressings. 


- — — 


OUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. Some of 

the most wonderful Cures ever witnessed of men, 
women, and children, some who had been in Hospitals and 
under the best Medical Men of the Day. Sold in bottles at 
2s. Od., 4s. 6d., and 118. each. 


— — — — 


1 following are selected from Thousands of 

/ Testimonials, the whole of which can be proved 

Genuine :— 

From Miss Wiip, Waterloo-road, Cheetham, Manche -ter. 

Fairy Hill House, June 18, 1873. 

Dear Sir,—I wish you to forward me another bottle of 

your Eye Liqnid as soon as possible, for 1 find it is doing 

me — already. loping to have it by return. 


1, 21 . — Lozelis, 
irmingham, 23, 1873. 
Mr. John Ede, Birchfield, Birmi 

Dear Sir,—I am now in my eighty-fifth year, and have 
been suffering from defective sight for the last four years to 
such an extent that | was entirely prevented working at my 
business—namely, that of a —— About the first 
week in January this year I purchased a bottle of your 
“ Patent American Eye Liquid,” since then, and up to this 

date, I have had two others, and am delighted to say m 
sight is so far restored that 1 am enabled, even at my ad- 
my You are at liberty 
to make any use of this letter you choose for the benefit of 
other sufferers, and refer any person to me you please. I am, 

dear sir, yours, &c., 
Wu. BAKRWELL. 


Lancaster-street, Birmingham, June 5th, 1872. 
Sir,—I beg to acknowledge with thanks the value of your 
Eye Liquid. I was 1 from a severe burnt eye, and 
after applying your valuable Liquid several times | was 
~ & — I can also testify that it has done some 
wond cures for my shopmates. I shall not forget to 
recommend it to my friends, as I am sure it is well worthy of 
recommendation.— I am, your obedient servant, 
ALEXANDER Abas, Gun Furniture Forger, 
To Mr. J. Ede. 


March Ist, 1873. 
Sir,—Your Patent American Eye Liquid has quite taken 
the kell from my daughter’s eye, being quite blind for several 
days. Please send me another bottle, as | always keep one 
by me.— Yours truly, 
Mrs. Bax, B 94, Brearley-street. 


143, New John-street West, Birmi 
Sir,—I was suffering from a severe cald and inflamed eye. 
ted two physicians but to no relief; and being recom- 
your Patent American Eye Liquid, I did 60; 
being happy to say a few dressings have quite cured me.— 


A. LI. 


— 


could 


Frep. Bower, 
Maltster, Brewer, and Wine 


. and Spirit Merchant, 
Aion. —— sg 
To Mr. J. Ede. 


Lansdowne-villa, Birchfield. 
Sir,—I have tried a bottle of your Liquid, and it has made 
my eyes quite well. I shall recommend it to everybody I 
know, for | am sure it is a good thing for the eyes, for I 
speak as I find it.—Yours truly, 
G. C. Baxer, late of the Tower Arms, 
Lench-street, Birmi 


Sir,—I have much in testifying to the surprising 
efficacy of your famed Eye Liquid, which 1 wy! 
believe has cured me of a scum on the right eye, which | 
suffered from for about nine years, after trying numerous 
remedies for several years without any good result, Accept 
my grateful thanks.—I am, Sir, your aie t servant, 

* 2 [ee Mili 
. Roval 1 iti. 
To Mr. Ede. * * 


Dear Sir,—Mr. Mowntford, builder, of Small Heath, id- 
forms me that his wife was afflicted for two years and a half 
with a dimness in both her eyes to that extent till she could 


scarcely see, Had medical advice, but to no purpose, was 
recommended to tty ye d, and after ouly two 
bottles Was complacely ; she is willing for you to 


make what use you like of the above for the benefit of others. 
— Tours truly, 
RICHARD Brown, 


Chemist, Spring Hill, Birmingham. 


Mr. Ede,—Sit,—1 feel very happy to let you know my eyes 
are much i . This is my own writing, and I have not 
had the pleasure of doing the like for a number of years, 
until your valuable y enabled me to do so. I hope you 
will put my name in your list of testimonials. Jet any 
persen come to 35, Bow-street, Little Bolton, and if 1 do not 
thread the smallest needle they can produce I am in fault. 
They may inquire from the neighboors who have known we 
for the leat 80 im one street, and they will tell them | 
was unable to dad my own door until [ obtamed your valuable 

quid. I bed beggared myself paying doctors 3s. 6d. and 
4s. 6d. a bottle for about two thimbiefuls of eve water, but 
all to no use, I went to the eye institutions of Liverpool 
and Manchester, where they put me in great torture by 
turning my eyes and operating on me in various ways to no 
pu I was getting worse until | was told of your 
remedy, which appeared in the Birmingham n pers, and 
{ obtained a small bottle. I shall for life feel obliged and 
thankful to ; more I cannot do than pray for your 
prosperity 4122 Lam 84 years old, but still healthy. 


—I am, yours, 
y Patrick Gavin, 
35, Bow-street, Little Bolton. 


Mr. Ede,—Sir,—I will thank you to send mea bottle of 
your Eye Liquid. A friend of mine purchased a bottle during 
his visit to Scarborough, and received so much benefit from it 
that | am induced to try it, 

N. Gray, Aire and Calder Glaes Co., 
Cast'eford, near Normanton, Yorkshire. 


Mr. Ede,—Sir,—Will son please send me another bottle 
of your Eye Liquid, Wlease send it by return, as | cannot 
possibly du without it. It ie doing me good.— You's respect- 
fully, 

J. Genpers, 
Loudon road, Chesterton, 


Sudden, near Rochdale, Lancashire, Sept. 29, 1873. 
Mr. Ede,—ir,-—Will you please send me another bottle of 
your American Eye Liquid at 2 9.7 ‘The last has done me 
a great deal of good, and | think another will make a perfect 
cure,— Yours truly, 
J. Yarwoop. 


Gower-road, near Swansea, Sept. 29, 1875. 
Sir,—I am happy to inform you that the bottle of Eye 
Liquid | received from you has quite cured my eyes, after 
years of near-sight. I would recommend it to all miners 
and others with weak eyes.— Yours respectfull 


y, 
sores Lloratazs. 


The following is an extract from the Oficial “ Lloyd's 
List of June 19, 1874:—“ The Haman Eye and its 
Diseases.” — Few persons are aware how marvellously beautiful 
and complex a structure is the organ of vision, nor is it 
possible for us within the limited space of a mere paragra 
to explain the various pecuharities so fully that our readers 
might obtain only an abstract notion thereof, Volumes have 
already been devoted to the subject by eminent ocalists, and 
other surgical authorities; poets and philosophers also have 
eulogised the wondrous and charming influences of this 
“window of the soul” and “ queen of the senses,” but our 
purpose iu these brief remarks u not that of an essayist, but 
rather an allusion to the minor ailments to which the eyes 
of moat people are so frequently su and ex more 
particularly those resident in or humid latitudes, 
such as dimness, weakness, watery, sore, or inflamed eyes, 
forms of disease which, thoagh oftimes local, are e- 
ceedingly troublesome and paivful to the sufferer, and if 
neglected for a length of time may possibly become a consti- 
tutional disorder, It be observed, also, that many eye 
lotions peed ase ehestately e in. the heade ef ua- 
skilled persons, because of certain strong chemicals or 

which they contain. One specific, how- 
ever, for ting the affections alluded to has recently been 
brought under our notice, supported by innumerable testi- 
monials of an entirely voluntary character trom all parts of 
the kingdom, attesting unquestionably with reference to 
many difficult and long-standing cases its speedy efficacy of 
cure. We allade to the Patent Eye Liquid, prep-red solely 
by Mr. John Ede, of the Birebfield-rosd, Birmingham. We 
have been assured that this preparation has given complete 
relief to many who had been previously treated unsuccess- 
fully in some of the leading hospitals, and as cay readily be 
imagined, is much sought after in districts where it has 
become known. It is furthermore quite harmless in use. 


NOTICE.—In uence of the Wonderful Cures and 
Great Sale, the PATENT EYE LIQUID now commands 
un success. Persons are now trying to palm off a 
Spurious Article on the Public. Ask for, and see that you 
get, EDE’S PATENT AMERICAN EYF LIQUID on 
each Label. Sold in every town in the Kingdom. By post 
from Mr. John Ede, Birchfield-road, Birmingham. 


Kk" PATENT AMERICAN BLOOD- 
PURIFYING PILLS. 

Have you taken these Pills? If not, give them one 
trial. They purify the blood, thus giving a vigorous and 
healthy tone to the stomach, thereby preventing Skin 
Diseases of all kinds, cure Gout, Rheumatiem, N 
Sciatica, Bronchitis, and ali disorders of the Chest and 
Throat. These celebrated Pills also cure Headache arising 
from Bilious secretions, Pains in the Side aud Back, Gravel, 


and Sores, 
however long standing. 
y 
ials far 


medicine yet en ts the — 
— auy to ic. 
— tho the numerous to S of publication. Bold 
— ae ee box. Sent to any address 


per y 
receipt and 33 stamps, by JOHN EDE, Snowball 
Villa, Birchfield-road, — mg 


lala, and please send one when 


icine Vendor in the World, 


iguid and Pills may be obtained from any Chemist 


KBRY. 


COO 
ee 1JEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of ME 


INN and RCONOMIU 


as “stock” for beef-tea, soups, made and saotes 
ves fine devour and t strength. I adopted ih 
— when fairly tied. 


Curt. Genuine only with Baton Licbig’s facsimile 


across label, 


—— a * — 


(1OALS.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL 
Ponty "Ban Warned: tet dia band Ses OR 
* 1 13, Cornhill ; 
Special 


Coke, 16s.—cash on delivery 
rates quoted to country buyers for coals in truck. 


— 


West End Office, next Oro tenor 


O A L 8.—LEA and CO’S PRICES.— 


Hetton or Lam ..; 2nd Wallsend s.; 
best Wigan, 30s.; best stone, 30s.; uew Silkstone, 
* Best Clay Cross, 8. Clay 

8. 


Derby Bright, e., Barmsley, 20. Ki 
24s. ; Hartley, + Cobbles, 23s. ; Wars, 23s. ; 
24s.; Coke, 163, per 12 sacks. Cash, . — 
Highbury and ti gate, N.:; Kingsland, E.; u- 
voir Wharf, Kingsland-road; Great Northern 
Stations, King’s-cross and Holloway; and South - 
ham, N.; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent's Park-basin, 


UY no KITCHEN RANGE anti 
first seen BROWN BROTHERS and 9 
PATENT RANGE in operation, with the PAT KN 
ACTING ROASTER for roasting before the fire. 
use in all parts of the world, Illustrated 
BRITISH and AMERICAN 8TOVE 
Ar only address is 470, Ox 


on have 
ANY'S 
BELF. 

in 


aod RANGE 
London, 


CE CREAM and FREEZING MACHINES, + 
The per ection of simplicity. Creams, puddings, &c., 
frozen and moulded in one operation, with less than half the 
neual quantity of ice or cost for freesing compound. J ists 
free. 
BRITISH and AMERICAN STOVE and RANGE 
COMPANY, 470, Oxford-street, W. C. 


Diploma of Merit, Vienna Zxhibdition, 1873 
GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


THE BEST IN TH? WORLD. 
For making delicious Bread, Pu huge, Pastry, Fe, with 
half the usual quantity of Butter, Lard, or Eggs. 
Sold by Drnggiats’ Grocers, and O Imen, in Id. packets; 6d, 
Near I, 1s, Gd, and 2s. tins, 


Proprietors—GOODALIL, BACKHOUSE & C0. 1. 
Bh Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1878. 4 
THE CELEBRATED 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The most Delicious and Cheap~st Sauce in the World, 
672,192 bottles sold im one month (August, 1872). Sold b 
Grocers, Druggrsta, and yay Ay bottles, at 01. le, an 


Manufacturers—GOODAIA, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds, 


—— — 


Diploma of Merit, Vienna Exhibition, 1873, 


QOODALL’S QUININE WINE |' 


Is an invalaatle and Stomachic to all suffering from 
General Debility, Nervousness, ani tus . 
Appetite, and acknow to be THE BEST ANBAR KAP YS 
TONIO YET INTRODUCED TO THE PUBLIC, 
Recommended for ite rpontty by the “ Food Jonrnal,’ 
“ Anti-Adulteration Review,” “The Las cet, Arthur till 
Hassall, M. D., K., & 
Sold by Grocers, C &c., in large bottles, at ts, 
le. Id., 2s,, and 2s, J. each, 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & O., Leeda, 


BUY ruses. 
BY HER MAJ 8 ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
1 


others. 

A Descriptive Circular may be had b post. 
(which cannot fail to 200 con be forward: by 
ing the circumference f tia beu,, wo mohes 

Manufacturer 


to the ' 
Mr, WHITE, 


on 7 
5 
228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 2is., 20s. 6d., and dba. Gd 


ostage, free. 

Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d. 42s., and 52s. 64. 
Postage, free. ) 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to John ie Pod 


P 


Piccadi ill * 
2 4 NEW PATENT 


ELI STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 

—The material of which these are made is recom 
aended by the Feceity os being peculiarity isis See oss: 
yressible, and the test 


invention for giving efficient and per- 
manen A canes of WEAKNESS k 
the LEG , VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, ae 


Lobt im texture. and peusive, and is drawn 
1 ean or bay sock Price de Gd, Ia. Gd, Id. 
6s. ’ 
John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadiffy, Loudch. 


a 


* 


r 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Serr. 16, 1874. 


W. BESANT, M.A., Secretary. 


OBERT dogg AND Co. 's VOCAL | 


1 


— 
Bless the Prince of Wales” (8. Richards), “ — to 
orest “The Waves were Dancing 14 


—* 
” (Kecken), and “ The Hentiag 


four stamps each; Abt’s “Oye Tears,” 12 
Richards’s Sound the Trampet ia 


London: New Burlington-street. Order every where. 
M * Linpsays soo J. W. Bliss) 
When the Ship Comes hing 


Principale—Mr, aad Mrs. H. B. SMITH and Miss FERRIS. 


considerable experience in teaching, and have success 
fully passed Pupils at Cambridge and Oxford Local Exami- 
nations. 


French taught by a resident Parisian Lady. 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, wean WAKEFIELD. 
Estastisuep 185). 

Principal — Rev. JAMES BEWGLASS, M.A. LL.D. 
M.R.LA,, assisted by competent Masters. 

Com MITTER. 

JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., J. F., Halifax, Treasurer. 


W. H. LE IP Wakefield, 
Baber, rose, MCA —.— i 
7. 
ames Dodgsbun, 


1 in D flat ” 
in F and G, ‘s. each. „ oes Joshua Taylor, Esq., Batley 
we Build, . Wilks, Esq., 
thy Sorrow, 3s, each. | The Snow Lies White, 3s the above School have pleasure in 
Low at Thy Feet, 3s has just been erected capable 
* ope, 3s. Pupils, and specially adapted 
London: Bole 


e . Nen Burlington-street, 
q) Mer eeerre en LONDON, 


Head Master — T. r KEY, Mu. A., F. R. 8. 
Vice-Master—E. R. HORTON, M. A., Fellow of St. Peter's 
, Cambridge. 


The SCHOOL will REOPEN for New Pupils on Turs- 
AY 22, at 930 am. The School Session is 


JOHN ROBSON, B. A. 
August, 1874 Secretary to the Council. 


Ide course of instruction includes all branches of a sound 
Classical, and Commercial Edueation, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any departmeut of business, or for eutranve 
at the Universities. 

The School will REOPEN, after the Midsummer Vacation, 
on Faivar, the 7th of Angust, 1874. 

Applications for admissiou to be sent to the Principal. 

For Prospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, and further information, apply to the Principal or 
Secretary. 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, BRIDPORT, DORSET. 


Principal— Miss GALE, 
, Assiated by Masters and reside:.t English and foreign 
Governesses. 


English, Music, Singing, Languages, Drawing, Painting, 
Science, and Calisthenics are thoroughly taught. 


TWENTY-TWO STUDENTS were successful in May at 
the Science and Art Examinations, South Kensington. 


SEA BATHING. VACANCIES occur for BOARDERS. 
AUTUMN TERM commences Serreuser 21st. 
Terms and particulars on application to the Principal. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, | 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Hzav Master—ALEXANDER WAUGH 
„ M.A, 


YOUNG, 
(London), Gold Medalist and Fellow of 
Loudon. 


1 OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


Principal—). G. GREENWOOD, LL.D. 
Proressors AND LECTURERS. 
Greek—J. G. Greenwood, LI. D., Fell. Univ. Coll. Lond. 
latm—A. 8. Wukins, * i Fell Univ. Coll. Lond. 
W. Ward, M. A., Fell. St. Peter's 


Camb. 
Mathematics—T. Barker, M. A., late Peil. Trin. Coll. Camb. 
Natural Philosophy Ir. 2 1 * LL D., F. R. 8. 


Feil. Queens’ Coll. Camb. 


i F. R.., Fell. 
Bryce, D.C. L., Fell. Oriel Coll. 
et” kok, Sidi E. Roscoe, B. A., 


L e e 
e Willamon, ES 
- W. B. Dawkins, M. A, F RS. F. 
* q „F... 
—. 4 Ph.D. 
German 


those under sixteen wil be 
eXamination in English, 
Latin, 


partmen 

the Evening — the Medical School, aud 
aud Eutrance Exhibitions tenable at the 
will be sent oa 


J. HOLME NICHOI SON, Registrar. 


36, HILLDROP - BROAD, LON box, N. 


n by the Misses HE WITT, 
and Foreigu Masters. 


The AUTUMN TERM commences Mon par, Sept. 2st. 


TSE HALL LADIES’ 
FOREST HILL, SYDEN| SYDENUAM, LONVON. 


Painctrate—Mee, TODD cod u Rev. J. W. TUDD, D.D. 


i 3 eee ’ K 
oft „ K. H. “West, MLA. 
ee „ We. Hueugs, King’s Coll. 


. JUN BLocKLer, a4. 
* * 1 — DiguL. 


and — on application to Tue PRINCIPALS. 


COLLEGE, 


«M8uE4D, Dulwich Coll. 


4 Rev J. W. too DD, F.G8 


University College, 

Ssconp Masrza—ti. C. BATTERBURY, Esq, BA. 
St. Peter's College, Cam „Wrangler and Mathema- 
tical Scholar and Priseman of his College. Assisted by 
Nine other Masters. 


During the 1 — of 
en i my Bek eh dt gy 
the 1 Examination at 


Honours; two have 
; two have Matriculated at the 
—— — te ths Tenens —— one recent 
tod anther first B.A. at London in the first division, 
— tts a celekic cous acai an ioe 


“wer and information as to &cholarships, &c., 
apply to the Head Master, or to the Rev. P. F. Rowe, MA, 
Secretary, Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 

AUTUMN TERM, from Serr. 2lst to Dec. 20th. 


Urra SCHOOL, HASTINGS. 
Principal — Mr. JOHN STEWART. 
Vice-Principel—Mr. E. A. BUTLER, B.A., B.Sc. 
Classical Master—Mr. D. ROBERTSON, M. A., LL.B. 
The New Buildings, on the 
Cornwallis Park Estate, fitted 
wich every modern requirement — 
Bathrooms, Gymnasium, Chemi- 
cal Laboratory, Ke, are now 

occu pied. 

Seventy-two Certificates have 
been obtained by Pupils from 
this School at the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examimations — 
vis., 19 Senior and 53 Junvwr. 
NEXT TERM begins Serr. 17. 


MILL AILL 804001. 
MIDDLESEX. 


Hr Masre«— 
tet = F. WEYMOUTH, Esq. b. Lit. and M. A., 


Fellow of Univ. Coll., oo Meraber of the Council of 
| the Ph. \ological Society, e., Sc. 


Vics-Mastrex— 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, 1 K. S., F. R. A. S. Corresponding 
Member of the Li and Philcsophical Society of Man- 
chester, Member of London Mathemat Society, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Airedale 
College, Bradford, &c. 

ASSISTANT Mastrers— 

JAMES A. MURRAY, CA., LL.D. (Edin.), B.A, 

F.E.LS., * 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Carly —. 
lish Text Society, Autho of Ie Dialect of the Southern 

5555 a ae ot ree 

IP, Kg., 6. A., and 
of Christ ’s Coll., Camb. ; 2ud Class Classical Tripos, 1866. 

JOHN M. LIGHT WOOD, „B. A., late Senior Scholar of 

— — Mey my Comb. 12th Wrangler, — also, Zud in 
English st Load, 18 

d. EMERY. Ear. BA . 1872. 

Lapy Resipent—Miss COOKE. 

MICHAELMAS TERM commences Tuurspay, 24th 

ee 1874. 


Fo: Prospectuses and further mformation, apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, 
i MARTEN, BA, Lee SE.” the Secestacy, the Bev. 


— — —— wöA——— — 
D for YOUNG LADIES, at QTROUD LADIES’ COLLBOR, BRGOHES' 
SOUTHSIDE HOUSE, WESTON-SUPER-MARE. GREEN, STROUD, GLOUC 


Principale—The Misses HOWARD, 
AUTUMN TERM will begin Taunspar, September 24th 


IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Sr. LEONARD’3-ON-SEA. 


Head-Master—ROBERT JOHNSTONE, MA, LL.B. 
Assisted by Six Resident Masters. 
Classics, 


Middle, and pred 
— Moder English 
~~ oF Te jomor dams etre laden | to the pre- 


mises, a few Aide gast rer RECEIVED. 
The comfort and health of delicate boys specially cared for. 
The AUTUMN TERM commences Serrewser 26th. 
For prespestes app to Mra. Huff. ot the Heed- Mester. 


OLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
BELPER, DERBYSHIRE. 


Principal W. B. ANTHONY, A.C.P. 


RENCH and GERMAN PROTESTANT 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. Moutmorency 

St. John’s Wood, N. W. 
Mademoiselle AUGER (Parisienne di and Miss 
OWEN. References kindly permitted to Parents of Pupils 


MM. les Pasteurs E. de P and R. Bersier, of Paris. 
Rev. Johnson Barker, B. A., LL. B., St. John’s Wood. 

Rev. R. Vrummond, D. D., ‘Bt. John's Wood. 

Kev. Newman Hall, IL. B., Surrey Chapel. 

Rev. Wm. Marshall, MLA , Hackney. 

Rer. David Thomas (Ed. of “ Homilist J, Stockwell. 


NEXT TERM commences Tus Dar, Sept. 15. 


FR PUCATION (superior) for YOUNG LADIES, 
75 and 76, FO ESTO E-ROAD, DOVER, 


This — — offers — educational advantages 
and German. 


capa the ind be 
prion a healthy aod cua contioed 


OLME COURT SCHOOL, 
ISLEWORTA, LONDON, W. 
BOYS’ MIDDLE-CLASS BOARDING-SCHOOI. 
Thorough English, Classics, Freuch, and German. Kind 
and liberal treatment, and careful individual teaching. 


For prospectus, with full particulars and view of premises, 
address Rev. Slade Jones, as above. 


HITTINGTON LIFE “ASSURANCE 


Chief Office —37, — 1 London, R, C. 
Capital £100,000. 
Distinctive Featuses or tae Company. 
The Guarantee of an om: 14 moderate 
rates of premium, especially for lives, 
Policies payab.e during A without extra ium. 
Iuvalid «r Second-Clase Lives assured at tabular rates, on 
a safe and equitable plan. 
Bonuses have been declared in 1860, 1863, 1866, 1859, 


and 1872. 
ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


r 2 a e aa 


the r PLANET PERE 
MEN iE PERMANENT upon 


Tal see ero aie 
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IL years. | 12 years. | J sk. 


£ d. is. d. 218 4. 
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Offices—7, Fiasbury-G 


92 —ORG BUILT and | a ray 
at short notice aud at moderate prices. For 


. N BEALE and SONS, Organ Bailders, Bridgwater. 
Established 1687 


Tuning and Repairs contracted for. 


1828 — by Gritzer I. Bauza. 
Improved ENotten Manuracturs, suitable for 
Cuurcu AN CHAPEL Sravicas, 

Concert Rvoms, Private &c., de Price Lists on 
application, at the Cumberland Works, 49, Totrenham-street 
London, W. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


DELICI. Lic US FLAVOUR Oee 


. 


MARAVILLA GOCOA. 
MABAVILLA COCOA has achieved u thorough 
success, and supersedes every other Cocod in the 


im tin-lined packets all Grocers. TAYLOR 
— BROTHERS, LAT Proprietors. 


eo 

—and especially, H 
trial will establish it 
breakfast, luacheon, and ® 


— 


1408 at No. 18, Bouverio Sons; 
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